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rorcive Us for emphasizing the obvious: a 
political theme in a political year. But note 
that herein you will find no partisan weighing 
of prospects Democratic or Republican; writ- 
ers in this issue rather look at the philosophical 
motivations behind the political issues, in par- 
ticular the ideas clustered round the tired but 
reviving labels “conservative” and “liberal.” 

The two men probably most responsible for 
the postwar redefinition and clarification of 
the New Conservative philosophy in America 
—and, at least by antithesis, the New Liberal- 
ism——are PETER VIERECK and RUSSELL KIRK. 
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Titles of their influential and oft-cited books 
of recent years tell the story, beginning with 
Mr. Viereck’s Conservatism Revisited, 1949, 
and continuing with Mr. Kirk's The Conserta- 
tive Mind and A Program for Conservatives. 
Some would agree with Gilbert Highet in 
terming Mr. Viereck “America’s outstanding 
spokesman for the New Conservatism,” while 
others would assign the role to Mr. Kirk. 

Mr. Viereck’s essay in this issue of SWR 
will be included in a forthcoming volume, 
“The Unadjusted Man: A New Hero for 
Americans,” to be published by Beacon Press 
later this year. Professor of history at Mount 
Holyoke College, Mr. Viereck during recent 
months has occupied the Chair in American 
Poetry and Civilization at the University of 
Florence; he will return to his Massachusetts 
classrooms next fall. 

Mr. Kirk, formerly on the humanities fac- . 
ulty at Michigan State, is now living and writ- 
ing in Mecosta, Michigan. He has two pub- 
lishing projects on the fire this year: he is 
editor of an ambitious new journal, the Con- 
servative Review, Volume | Number 1 of which 
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The Texas News 
Ralph W. Steen, Editor 


“If you want to know how valuable the habit 
of newspaper reading is, turn to this ingenious 
and intriguing book which narrates Texos his- 
tory in the style of newspaper front pages. — 
The Dallas Morning News 


The Texas News is a miscellany of Texas his- 
tory written as a series of newspaper issues, 
each with ao separate date—beginning March, 
1493. It is an accurate, readable account of 
interesting sidelights that make up Texas his 
tory. The comprehensive index has more than 
2,000 entries. 


“In the sheer uniqueness of its presentation, 
it may well be ranked as one of the outstand. 
ing volumes of Texas history to appear in any 
number of years. —The Galveston Daily News 


Call your favorite bookstore today for your 
copy of the most enjoyable book on Texas his- 
tory ever published! 8% x 11',” 187 pp. $5 


The Story of 
Texas Schools 


By Dr. C. E. Evans 


“Here is a comprehensive and dependable 
account of education in Texas, written by a man 
fitted to undertake the task... a book that de- 
serves a place in every library worthy the name 
in the whole of Texas. Departments of educa- 
tion will find it indispensable. And every reader 
who wants to understand the interesting story 
of the growth of education in his state will want 
a copy. —The Dallas Morning News 


This intelligent study of the beginnings, de- 
velopment, and the administration of the public 
and private schools in Texas from 1519 to the 
present is the first book of its nature to be pub- 
lished in more than 25 years. The Story of Texas 
Schools provides excellent source material and 
contains material not readily accessible to the 


average researcher. 6x9” 480 pp. $6 
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is due out shortly; and his fourth book, “Be- 
yond the Dreams of Avarice,” 1s on the Henry 
Regnery list for April issuance. “Return to 
Principle in Politics” will appear in the new 
volume. 

Writing on the technique and temper of 
politics rather than on the conservative-hb- 
eral dichotomy, LEE CAMERON MC DONALD is 
on the government faculty at Pomona Col- 
lege. Special aspects of politics abroad are in- 
vestigated by DON M. WOLFE and WALTER ©. 
reELLS, the former a Milton scholar and writing 
teacher now on leave from Brooklyn College 
for research at Huntington Library, the latter 
a noted Washington, D.C., educator and author 
of Communism in Education in Asia, Africa 
and the Far Pacific. 


ANOTHER—but not entirely unrelated—theme 
of prime importance today engages the atten- 
tion of a couple of other essayists in this issue 


of SWR, as well as our lone fiction contributor. 
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Though roy sepicHeK of Austin won his writ- 
ing reputation with such books as Adventures 
with a Texas Naturalist, his principal earlier 
career was in quite another field, the workings 
of which he has now described in a book com- 
ing from the University of Texas Press late 
this spring, “Educational Competitions: The 
Story of the University Interscholastic League.” 
His present SWR essay will appear in the new 
book. Also part of a forthcoming book, “Frag- 
mentary Man, a Study of Modern Society,” is 
the essay by sociologist WALTER H. EATON of 
Los Angeles. Author of a trio of novels and 
three collections of short stories, WARREN BECK 
is no stranger to the academic milieu, having 
taught English for three decades at Lawrence 
( ollege. 

“Grassfire on the Great Plains” by w. n. 
HUTCHINSON of Chico, California, will appear 
in A Bar Cross Man: The Life and Letters of 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes,” to be published by 
the University of Oklahoma Press this spring. 


Vigilantes Riding 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


MORE THAN a century ago, when the Ameri- 
can West was wild, many communities organ- 
ized groups that bore the dignified name of 
vigilance committees, soon shortened (a shade 
opprobriously) to “vigilantes.” The initial 
impulses of the vigilantes were to secure law 
and order, defend equities, and make life safe 
for settlers of good will, The laws of the nation 
and the territories should have taken care of 
these, but sometimes didn't. When a glower- 
ing stranger, invariably called ‘a Texas man,” 
stole a horse and shot the protesting owner, 
the marshal could be on purpose in the next 
town, the sheriff asleep, and the judge at the 
faro table. 

The vigilantes pursued the  miscreant, 
trapped him in Dead Man's Canyon, bound his 
hands and feet, and dragged him back to the 
town calaboose. If a suborned jailer didn’t 
leave the cell door open at 3 a.m., the culprit 
might be brought to trial. The prosecuting 
attorney, on the pay roll of marauding gangs 
not always from Texas, could present a weak 
case. The judge might dismiss the case on the 
grounds that fifty eyewitnesses had dust in 
their eyes. Or a jury of pals might acquit on 
the unspoken grounds that the thief needed 
a horse and the owner didn’t. 

After a few such brushes with the law of 
the land, the vigilantes tied bandanas over their 
faces to prevent recognition, strung their cap- 
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tive to the nearest hanging tree, and scattered 
homeward satisfied that justice had been done 
—if not legally, at lease effectively. But such 
is the ornery character of mankind booted 
and spurred that vigilantism was soon a greater 
menace than the evil it sought to cure. 

It was not long until territorial governors 
sent fresh marshals, like the Earp brothers, to 
deal not with the horse thief and trigger-happy 
buckaroo but with the vigilantes themselves. 
The steps were simple from pressure to mob 
rule and from mob rule to the tyranny of an 
oligarchy or a single squire of baronial tem- 
perament and unalloyed greed. 

Throughout the history of any land, and 
under many names, there always has been vigi- 
lantism. Sometimes it was intended to nullify 
the canon of the law as it did not square 
with local conditions; to wit, the original Ku 
Klux Klan in the American ex-Confederacy. 
More often it has been a bid for power, as in 
the cases of Mussolini’s Black Shirts, Hitler's 
Brown, and Lenin's Bolsheviks who, by their 
very name, indicated a strong-arm minority. 

Vigilantism of the West may be so many 
crumbling headstones in Boot Hill Cemetery. 
On national scales vigilantism has added up 
to sheer massacre. In all cases the breach of 
social contracts, through which alone can 
mankind pursue ethical and civilized exist- 
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PERFECTION AND PROGRESS 


The Age of Reform: From Bryan to 
D.R. 
BY KICTIARD HOPSTADTER 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York $4.50 


UNITED remarks Richard Hof- 
stadter, professor of history at Columbia 
University, in one of the many shrewd insights 
into the American mind that appear in the 
course of his thoughtful analysis of the re- 
form impulse in American politics from the 
1890's to the outbreak of World War I, “was 
the only country in the world that began with 
perfection and aspired to progress.” Perfec- 
tion—"We are the most perfect society now 
existing in the world,” declared Crévecoeur in 
the 1780's—meant rural living as it was ideal- 
ized in the Agrarian Myth that took shape in 
eighteenth-century America and became a 
mass creed during the nineteenth century. It 
meant a nation of small, independent, hard- 
working, self-sufhcrent Yeoman Farmers (Je!- 
ferson’s “chosen people”), owning their own 
land and tilling their own soil, animated by 
the purest and loftiest of motives and un- 
tainted by the selfishness, greed, and civic and 
moral irresponsibility of the pecuniary classes 
of the city, 

Progress, on the other hand, meant rising 
in lite, both economically and socially; the 
hero of Progress was Horatio Alger, the ambi- 
tious man on the make, not the presumably 
nonpecuniary Yeoman Farmer. In the name 
of Progress, the Yeoman Farmer commercial- 
ized his calling, became a businessman with 
his eye on the main chance, and subjected his 
fortunes to the bewildering fluctuations of an 


impersonal market; or he moved to the city, 


played his part in the industrialization of the 


nation, and helped to destroy the agricultural, 


individualistic society which, nevertheless, 


continued to be glorified in the Agrarian 
Myth. The conflict between Perfection (the 
individualistic ideals of early, rural America) 
and Progress (the collectivistic realities of 
an urban, industrial civilization), the attempt 
of Populist-Progressive reformers to retain (or 
restore) Perfection while achieving Progress, 
and the pragmatic accommodation of New 
Deal reformers to the actualities of a highly 
organized, nonindividualistic technological so- 
ciety form the major themes of The Age of 
Reform. 

In his examination of Populism, Progressiv- 
ism, and the New Deal, Professor Hofstadter 
is interested primarily in ideas: “the ideas of 
the participants — their conception of what 
was wrong, the changes they sought, and the 
Yet he 


grounds these ideas firmly in the economic 


techniques they thought desirable.” 


and social context of the times and utilizes the 
tools of sociological and psychological analysis 
whenever they promise to illuminate the mind 
and the mood of the American reformer. It 
has become increasingly clear in recent years 
that a searching inquiry into the history of 
social ideas leads the intellectual historian 
sooner or later onto what Professor Hofstadter 
elsewhere calls “the high and dangerous ground 
of social psychology.” There are few Ameri- 
can historians who are able to pick their way 
around this “high and dangerous ground” as 
skilfully and emerge with as fruitful insights 
as Professor Hofstadter. The result of such 
bold venturing is, in The Age of Reform, a 
major contribution to American social and 
intellectual history and to an understanding of 
the twentieth-century American mind. 
With the publication of this book—surely 
the most exciting analysis of American 
thought and civilization to appear in recent 
years — Professor Hofstadter has more than 
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lived up to the promise which he showed in his 
earher writings; he is, without question, one 
of the most gifted of the younger historians 
working in the field of American studies. 
Historians will doubtless be discussing and 
debating for some time to come the many 
fresh interpretations of the American reform 
tradition presented in this book: the linking 
of Populism and Progressivism, for example, 
to the “cranky pseudo-conservatism” otf the 
1950's; the theory that the grievances of mid- 
dle-class professional groups resulting from 
the “status revolution” of the late nineteenth 
century were the mainspring of the Progres- 
sive revolt of the early twentieth century; or 
the thesis that the New Deal marked a dis- 
tinct break with the Populist-Progressive past. 
One thing, however, is unmistakably clear: it 
will be impossible, henceforth, for students of 
American culture not to reckon with Protes 
sor Hofstadter. 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


MARK TWAIN SEMINAR 
Mark Twain: Selected Criticism 
EDITED BY ARTHUR SCOTT 


Southern Methodist’ University Press, Dallas 
$5.00 


ONE of the more useful undertakings in the 
field of criticism in recent years has been 
the assembling in one volume of articles 
that represent divergent points of view in 
regard to an author. Such “seminars” are 
available for Hemingway, Faulkner, Thoreau, 
Henry James; and herewith is a good one for 
the most popular of American writers. Mr. 
Scott's ninety-year survey discusses various 
books by Mark Twain, but keeps its focus 
on the artist himself. This is as it should be. In 
retrospect it is surprising how many later 
judgments were anticipated from the begin 
ning. Mark Twain was not regarded as a mere 
humorist, but as a humanitarian, and the 
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SELECTED CRITICISM 
Edited with an Introduction by 


ARTHUR L. SCOTT 


Mark Twain criticism, as all students 
of American literature know, ts among 
the most fascinating ever penned. This 
volume presents the cream of Mark 
Twain criticism trom its start in 1867 
down to the present. Among the 34 
contributors are Bret Harte, William 
Dean Howells, Waldo Frank, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Carl Van Doren, Lewis 
Mumford, and Constance Rourke. 


“This is a hook for the lay reader 
(including this reviewer) as well as the 
scholar. We are in debt to critics, editor 
and publisher for restoring Mark Twain 
to his rightful place in our minds and 
hearts’ —Dallas Morning News 


“Devoted followers of Missouri's most 
famous man of letters —and they are with 
out number—will relish this collection.” 

St. Lous Post-Dispatch 


“Out of all this rich material—the de 
veloping view which has carried Clemens 
from the status of a clown to the bright 
glory of a classic—Scott has garnered in 
his 34 selections. They are on the whole 
a compliment to American criticism.” 


Newark News 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S $5.00 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dallas, Texas 


master of a great style. His pessimism evoked 
some parochial hostility, and his mythical 
magic was not fully discerned, but by the 
1950's criticism of him was percipient and 
mature. 

The best way to arrive at the range of this 
book is to sample the various judgments. Bret 
Harte, ranking Mark foremost among west- 
ern humorists, thinks the real power of Inno- 
cents Abroad lies in the “grotesque rage at 
everything and everybody.” George Ferris 
thinks “it is the unconscious, easy, careless 
gait of Mark Twain that makes his most 
potent charm.” A Scotsman, John Nichol, 
declares, “Of the alarming tribe of recent 
American cymes he is the most genuine.” H. 
R. Haweis avers, “You can usually tell when 
he has got hold of the long bow, and when he 
is shooting fair.” Andrew Lang finds him 
neither “an impeccable artist” nor a mere 
coarse buffoon, and adds, “The casual char- 
acters met on the way are masterly.” Frank 
Stockton observes that “Mark Twain seldom 
plays upon words, he plays upon ideas. . . . 
The figure with the tragic mask stalks through 
much of Mark Twain's work.” 

Henry Vedder points out that Mark Twain 
had Carlyle’s hatred of shams, but coupled 
with a genuine love of liberty which Carlyle 
never attained. The English, he adds, find 
“something wild and gamy about American 
humor.” Charles M. Thompson in a rather 
patronizing article puts Holmes above Twain 
as a humorist, and is dead wrong about Mark's 
witticisms’ never being quoted in the coming 
century! Howells says Mark “writes English 
as if it were a primitive and not a derivative 
language.” He regards the personal books as 
best, and adds that his “common sense charms 
us out of our troubles.” By 1907 W. L. Phelps 
declares Mark Twain “our foremost living 
American writer.”” Incongruity is the essence 


of his humor, and irreverence inheres in his 
Whibley, an 
Englishman, thinks he tends to overdo, while 


democratic outlook, Charles 


Archibald Henderson thinks he glorified com- 
mon sense. 

Stuart Sherman regards Twain's travel 
books as “smarty” but praises his firsthand 
knowledge of the United States. John Macy 
calls him “the first strong voice of realism,” 
and adds that his satire was deserved. Waldo 
Frank thinks of him as “a professional jester” 
with the “resentment of a tortured child.” 
Van Wyck Brooks considers him a Samson 
sheared by Delilah. Brander Matthews admires 
his style, while Gamaliel Bradford thinks his 
humor and his pathos are not well blended. 
He destroyed shams, but he destroyed rever- 
ence also. Carl Van Doren admits his fatalism, 
and thinks he was not at home with ideas. 
Lewis Mumford regards his pessimism as senti- 
mental, and his work scrappy because he was 
afraid of his imagination. Vernon Parrington 
calls attention to Mark's jerry-built morbid 
conscience and his frontier materialism. 

Constance Rourke sees Mark Twain as an 
improviser with pioneer talent, considerably 
perplexed, with the result that he escaped into 
fantasy and legend. V. F. Calverton likes the 
attack in The Gilded Age on petty bourgeois 
philosophy. Granville Hicks speaks of his 
“accurate observation and shrewd characteri- 
zation,” his submissiveness to the gentcel tra- 
dition, and the weary close of his stories. 
Edward Wagenknecht thinks the ragbag struc- 
ture of his stories is due to the multiplicity of 
his interests. Newton Arvin says Twain’s sense 
of reality grew more flaccid toward the end. 
Walter Blair points out that Mark knew all 
the humorous tricks and relates him to our 
DeLancey 


backwoods humorists. Ferguson 
refutes Brooks by offering nine hundred text- 
ual changes that heighten the effect of the 
writing. Bernard DeVoto uses the genesis of 
Tom Sawyer to indicate that Mark was more 
prudish than Howells in not showing the 
adolescent's groping toward manhood, yet 
thinks the book “expresses boyhood more per- 
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FIVE STORIES BY WILLA CATHER 


Tom Outland’s Story, Neighbor Rosicky, The 
Best Years, Paul's Case, and The Enchanted Bluff, 
the last here printed for the first time in book 
form, and with an essay, Willa Cather's Unfin- 
ished Avignon Story, by George N. Kates. 


THE REBEL 
by Albert Camus 


An essay on man in revolt by the well-known 
author of The Plague and The Stranger. 


STRAIT IS THE GATE 
by André Gide 


An intimate tragedy of renunciation and one of 
the great Gide novels. 


STORIES BY FRANK O’CONNOR 


Eighteen of the author's favorites, with a 
Foreword especially written for this edition. 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRAT 
by James Fenimore Cooper 


A primer of democracy as well as a basic 
statement of American political and social 


philosophy. 
THE HERO 
by Lord Raglan 
One of the really important books of the 
past few decades. 


by Eric Goldman 
A history of modern American reform and at the o 
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Vox Populi—Vox Det or Vox Diaboli? 


The Dangers of Direct Democracy 


PETER VIERECK 


vox popuLt, warned the Tory Coleridge 
in 1832, may turn out to be not vox Dei 
but vox diaboli. Vox populi speaks through 
universal suffrage, but does universal suf- 
frage speak for liberty? “In France,” 
wrote the harmfully reactionary but some- 
times perceptive czarist Pobiedonostsev in 
1898, “universal suffrage was suppressed 
with the end of the Terror, and was 
re-established twice merely to affirm the 
autocracy of the two Napoleons.” Lovers 
of democracy imagined they were cheer- 
ing for individual liberty when they 
cheered for universal suffrage under 
Andrew, Jackson in America, under the 
French Revolution in Europe. Did they 
realize they were also cheering themselves 
into the slavery of universal conscription, 
militarism, and the statist leveling away 
of individual diversities? The great con- 
servative historian Hippolyte Taine, anti- 
Jacobin, anti-centralizer, and a defender 
of traditional local diversities, foresaw 
unerringly how universal suffrage — 
through its twin, conscription—would 
subject all citizens to the tyrannic mili- 
tarist state: 


From war to war this institution | compulsory 
universal military service] has grown, like an 
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infectious disease. . . . At present it has got 
hold of all continental Europe, and it rules 
there together with the natural companion 
which always precedes or follows it, its twin 
brother, universal suffrage . .. , both blind and 
formidable leaders and regulators of future 
history, the one of them placing into the hands 
of every adult a ballot, the other placing on 
the back of every adult a knapsack. 


In the exceptional historical context of 
America, universal suffrage is too deep- 
rooted to permit even a hint of a discussion 
of less quantitative, more qualitative alter- 
natives (even though it was no reactionary 
but John Stuart Mill, himself a democratic 
liberal, who demanded a double vote for 
the educationally qualified). Without 
sharing the positive faith in universal 
suffrage that animates those whose religion 
is “the century of the common man,” 
an American New Conservative in the 
John Adams tradition can still find a nega- 
tive reason for rejoicing in the indiscrimi- 
nate counting of noses. It is at least a salu- 
tary check against the insolence of office, 
the tyranny of entrenched bureaucracy. 
But that check performs its function only 
when safely canalized within the stern 
constitutional limits of indirect democ- 
racy. 


In Europe, direct democracy derives 
from Rousseau, indirect democracy from 
Burke. In America, direct democracy 
derives from Paine, sometimes from Jef- 
ferson, still more often from Jackson, and 
from a tacit assumption—in the Populist 
and Progressive parties—that original sin 
stops west of the Alleghenies. In America, 
indirect democracy derives from John 
Adams, Madison, the Federalist papers, 
Calhoun, our majority-checking, non- 
recallable judges, and our Constitution’s 
insistence on roundabout government 
“through channels.” Direct democracy is 
government by direct, unfiltered mass 
pressure, government by referendum, mass 
petition, and popular recall of judges, gov- 
ernment by Gallup poll and by the intimi- 
dating conformity of the lowest common 
denominator of public opinion. Indirect 
democracy likewise fulfils the will of the 
people but by first filtering it through the 
people’s representatives, through the par- 
liamentary, judicial, and constitutional 
sieve, and through the ethical restraints of 
religion and tradition. Direct democracy 
is immediate and hotheaded, indirect 
democracy calmed and canalized. Ulti- 
mately both are majority rule and, in the 
American context, ought to be. But direct 
democracy facilitates revolution, an unre- 
strained dictatorship by demagogues, and 
Robespierrean or Huey Longian thought 
control; indirect democracy facilitates 
evolution, a self-restrained leadership of 
noblesse oblige, and the judicial safeguard- 
ing of civil liberties. 

Freedom is attacked from the right by 
compulsory inequality, enforced by caste 
lines and despotism from above. It is 
attacked from the left by compulsory 
equality, enforced by guillotines and des- 
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potism from below. Yet freedom, inner 
and outer, equally menaced by left and 
right, is the indispensable prerequisite to 
fruitful creativity. That fact makes it 
more important to the long-run interest 
of society than either equality or incqual- 
ity—either left or right, either direct 
democracy or caste tyranny. The ideal 
context, though not the only context, for 
freedom and for the creativity of the 
Unadjusted Man is a liberal-conservative 
indirect democracy. 

Plebiscitarian direct democracy, as a 
base for intolerance and tyranny, was rep- 
resented for ancients by the democratic 
demagogue Cleon of Athens and the other 
mob-supported tyrants of the Greek agora 
and the Roman forum. Until the eight- 
eenth century, these movements lacked 
elaborate conscious justification; mob 
instinct was its own excuse for being. Its 
greatest conscious justification by ideology 
was Rousseau’s Social Contract (1762). 
Among other things, this history-making 
book emphasized the superiority of the 
mystic General Will (volonté générale), 
incarnating the people as a collective 
whole, over the parliamentary Will of 
All (volonté du tout). 

The practice of Cleon and the theory of 
Rousseau were combined for moderns by 
the Jacobins of the French Revolution 
under Robespierre and by Napoleon’s 
plebiscite-based ‘“‘democratic dictator- 
ship.” Contrast Napoleon’s dictatorship, 
based on universal suffrage, with the tra- 
ditional Bourbon monarchy, which ruled 
not by popular referendum but by histor- 
ical prescriptive right. Neither side of that 
contrast was even remotely desirable from 
freedom’s viewpoint; but the monarchical 
alternative was at least the less absolute 
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and less statist of the two, since concrete 
traditions do more to check a bad Bourbon 
king than abstract Rights of Man and uni- 
versal suffrage do to check a bad Bona- 
partist dictator. 


OFFICIALLY or unofficially, all govern- 
ment, without exception, is by elites. The 
distinction is: what kind of elites? Direct 
democracy means not an end to elites but 
the replacement of a tradition-checked or 
constitution-checked elite by one totally 
unchecked by anything at all so long as 
it can split the ears of the groundlings. 
Direct democracy does not end aristocracy 
but replaces a relatively meliowed one by 
what Byron called “democracy as an aris- 
tocracy of blackguards.” 

The original theory of direct democracy 
was formulated, especially in France, by 
thinkers of the left. Its subsequent left- 
wing descendants have included the 
Jacobin Terror, the June days of 1848, : 
Paris Commune of 1871, the dictatorship 
of Lenin. But in actual practice, in con- 
trast with theory, direct democracy has 
as readily been used by partly right-wing 
demagogues: Napoleon III, Mussolini, 
Hitler. Thus the right (and its usual vast 
quota of rich, would-be-conservative 
dupes) is as guilty as the left in practice, 
though not guilty of the initiating theory. 
Frequently both extremes merge; in such 
cases direct democracy appears in a “‘patri- 
otic” mob combination of right and left 
appeals. Major examples of that combina- 
tion are Napoleon I, Boulanger, Peron. 
Minor examples are Huey Long, Mc- 
Carthy, the new French demagogue 
Poujade. 

To move from theory to practice, here 
is a recent example of an unsuccessful 
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attempt to establish direct democracy in 
America. In December, 1954, the McCar- 
thyite senator, Herman Welker, tried to 
substitute an illegal, unconstitutional, and 
democratic dictatorship-by-referendum 
for the legal, constitutional, and aristo- 
cratic right of ninety-six senators to judge 
one of their peers. Senator Welker’s exact 
words were: “In this political trial. . . 
the ninety-six [senators] were not the 
judges. The 150,000,000 Americans were 
the judges of the trial of McCarthy.” 
When Senator Watkins was asked whether 
he thought McCarthy’s innocence was 
established by his getting several million 
signatures from the grassroots, the conser- 
vative Watkins illustrated indirect democ- 
racy by stating he would determine his 
vote by the objective evidence about Me- 
Carthy and not by the fact that the pro- 
McCarthy petitions from the masses did 
win a numeric majority over the anti- 
McCarthy petitions. 

Since right-wing nationalists cling so 
tightly and so shrewdly to their mask of 
feigned conservatism, it is amusing when 
their direct democracy traps them into 
openly praising mass revolution. In No- 
vember, 1954, Hugh Gregg became the 
state chairman for New Hampshire of the 
organization “Ten Million Americans for 
McCarthy.” At a meeting of an economic 
organization called the New England 
Council, Gregg was quoted by the Clare- 
mont Daily Eagle as saying: “If you want 
to start a successful revolution, New Eng- 
land is the place. .. . The very idea of re- 
volt is inherent in New England tradition. 
...« The people may, and of right ought, 
to reform the old.” 


Most proposals for direct democracy in 
America today come from the nationalist 
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right. Far from being traditionalist, con- 
servative, pro-status-quo, this group spon- 
sors such fantastic proposals for anti- 
elitist mob rule as trying to override our 
independent judiciary in civil-liberties 
cases, offering more newfangled Congres- 
sional amendments to the Constitution 
than ever before in one session, and up- 
rooting ancient university traditions of 
academic freedom. The tradition of aca- 
demic self-government by an elite of the 
qualified scholars themselves goes back 
eight hundred years to the free universi- 
ties of the Middle Ages. Yet one best- 
selling book of the American far right, 
calling itself traditionalist and conserva- 
tive, has proposed turning over academic 
freedom, teaching policy, and new schemes 
for value-indoctrination to the majority 
vote of a direct democracy of alumni, 
marching on New Haven or wherever, 
like McCarthyite Jacobins storming demo- 
cratically the ancient, privileged chateau 
of some Ivy League Louis XVI. 

Reactionaries may distort our argu- 
ments against direct democracy into 
arguments against all democracy, even in- 
direct democracy. To forestall that distor- 
tion, let us emphasize the following dis- 
tinction: unlike the Europe of the age 
of Metternich, which still had organic and 
salutary roots in the feudal Middles Ages, 
America has no organic roots in hereditary 
class privilege but has very real roots in 
democracy. Not democracy, not ultimate 
majority rule, but only*the direct kind 
of democracy is the enemy for a respon- 
sible, history-recognizing conservative in 
America. 

Democracy is housebroken, is tolerant, 
humane, civil-libertarian, only after being 
filtered, traditionalized, constitutionalized 
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through indirect representation. Suppose 
America had retained the indirect elec- 
tion of senators (originally provided for 
by her Federalist party founders and abol- 
ished by the pressure of the LaFollette 
movement in 1913). In that case, our Sen- 
ate would today contain more pompous 
asses and more stealers of graft but fewer 
thought-control demagogues, fewer steal- 
ers of our civil liberties. That gain would 
have been worth the price; a country so 
overrich as ours can afford waste and graft. 
What it cannot afford is demagogues 
mauling our liberties and muddying our 
foreign policy. 

Inefficiency and corruption are two of 
the hopes of saving the American individ- 
ualist from the stereotyped massman. In- 
efficiency—the joy of putting grit in the 
well-adjusted machine — is the weapon 
against mass mechanization. Corruption 
—the mellow, warmly human sort of old 
Boss Tweed—is the weapon against the 
ruthless righteousness of mass crusades, 
the ruthless righteousness of what Robes- 
pierre called “the Republic of Virtue.” 
In those instances when the choice is be- 
tween two bad candidates, vote for the 
less efficient one. When both achieve 
heights of inefficiency equally sublime, so 
that you again cannot decide, then vote 
for the one who is more corrupt. 

Noncorruption is preferable to corrup- 
tion solely when the former reflects that 
summum bonum, an unruthless, mellow 
kind of righteousness. But an inefficient, 
mellow corruption in government is pref- 
erable to the efficient, ruthless righteous- 
ness of the incorruptible Robespierres, 
Calvins, Lenins. In part, the ruthless right- 
eousness of the Robespierres, Lenins, and 
other personally incorruptible purgers is 
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a secularization of Calvinist Protestant- 
ism. This seemingly spiritual idealism is 
really, said Santayana in Platonism and the 


Spiritual Life, an 


unspiritual determination to wash the world 
white and clean, adopt it, and set it up for a 
respectable person. The world is not respect- 
able; it is mortal, tormented, confused, 
deluded for ever; but it is shot through with 
beauty, with love, with glints of courage and 
laughter; and in these the spirit blooms 
timidly, and struggles to the light among 
thorns. 


PARTLY for sound, liberty-loving reasons 
and partly for sentimental, Rousseauistic 
reasons, liberal democrats detest the very 
notion of legitimate monarchy, hereditary 
rule, the formula “throne and altar.” 
Therefore, some liberals have overlooked 
the menace to civil liberties of direct 
democracy, especially when of the leftist 
and not rightist variety, because direct 
democracy does liberals the service of de- 
stroying monarchy and aristocracy. But 
before liberals rejoice at Jacobin direct 
democracy for ridding them of the admit- 
tedly reactionary kind of legitimacy, let 
them note what happens soon afterward. 
Soon afterward, direct democracy rids 
them likewise of all other kinds of legiti- 
macy, including all legal and_ ethical 
checks on what mass conformity can do 
to the individual. Whether the masses then 
use their flood of direct, uncanalized power 
to create anarchy or to elect a tyrant, in 
either instance freedom perishes, and with 
it the democracy-installing liberals them- 
selves. 

Reliable opinion polls (cited in S.A. 
Stouffer’s Communism, Conformity, and 
Civil Liberties, New York, 1955) reveal 
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the American masses as overwhelmingly 
more hostile to civil liberties than their 
supposed exploiters and corrupters, the 
powers-that-be. What saves civil liberties 
from the intolerant majority is not uni- 
versal suffrage, not equality, not univer- 
sal rational Rights of Man, but an edu- 
cated, self-restrained elite, the Constitu- 
tion, the Supreme Court, and an organic, 
historical continuity of the unwritten, 
concrete habits of free men (“prescriptive 
right”). Reinhold Niebuhr sums up this 
conservative view in The Self and the 
Dramas of History (1955): 


George Santayana pays eloquent tribute to the 
British genius for establishing liberty within 
the framework of stability. . . . The wisdom 
which combines the two approaches runs from 
Ireton through Edmund Burke to Winston 
Churchill. Ireton preferred the 
Englishmen” 


“rights of 
to the “rights of man.” That 
phrase incorporates an awareness that rationally 
conceived “rights” are not very secure, even 
if defined as “inalienable,” if they have not 
been acknowledged in the living community; 
and that the inordinacy of the ambitions of 
fellow men, which imperils our rights, is 
checked with more effect by historical habit 
than by appeals to reason. For each party is so 
intransigent in its claims precisely because it 
regards them as “rational.” 


Hitler and Peron were the products of 
the very democracy they destroyed. Both 


were clected to power legally by majority 
votes. The true opposite of despotism is 
not democracy (which often elects Fas- 


cists) but restraint on power. No Fascist 
or Communist ever defined his ism as 
“restraint on power”; many defined it as 
“democratic.” The Communists call their 
dictatorships “people's democracies.” Hit- 
ler, in Voelkischer Beobachter, called him- 
self an “arch-democrat” (November 10, 
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1938) and defined National Socialism as 
the “truest democracy” (January 31, 
1937), and in Mein Kampf praised “the 
truly Germanic democracy with the free 
election of the Leader.” Mussolini said: 
“Fascism may write itself down as ‘an 
organized, centralized, and authoritative 
democracy.’”” Mussolini’s son Vittorio 
wrote (in Tempo, Milan, December 8, 
1955): “My father was asked [by the 
King of Italy] whether he liked the title 
of prince for himself and his descendants, 
but he firmly said, ‘No.’ Of all titles, my 
father most appreciated that of ‘Knight 
of Labor.’” Lenin said: the Soviets are 
“a higher form of democracy.” 

According to Bertram Wolfe, perhaps 
America’s foremost authority on commu- 
nism and how to combat it, “Stalin an- 
nounced that his ‘Constitution’ was ‘the 
most democratic constitution in the 
world,’ even as he was killing 14 out of 
34 of its authors in the blood purges 
{and ] insisting on the worship of his per- 
son like the cult of a living god.” Erik 
von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, author of the in- 
sufficiently read Liberty or Equality, wrote 
in Confluence (July, 1955): 


[In 1933] certain German “conservatives” 
(1am thinking of Herr von Papen, and his ilk) 
betrayed liberty by disestablishing their unpop- 
ular dictatorship and by yielding to the largest 
party in the German Parliament. They should 
have kicked “democracy” in its teeth and let 
the Volonté Générale be damned. As long as 
the great majority of Germans voted the 
totalitarian (Nazi and Bolshi) ticket, they 
were morally obligated to continue at the helm 
of the State—to rule against the “dear people” 
with the help of the Army and the Police. But 
the ruling clique was too much infected by 
democratic notions to gather the courage to 
govern permanently against the “people” and 


for liberty, intellectual freedom, and generosity 
in racial matters. . . . 


The “bourgeois liberal” wants to feel 
himself simultaneously progressive and re- 
spectable. Therefore, he is more susceptible 
than either the Marxist or the conservative 
to a rhetoric that sounds respectably 
democratic but conceals despotism. More 
liberals than either conservatives or Marx- 
ists were fooled by the direct democracy 
and plebiscitarian despotism of Napoleon 
III. In his important essay on this French 
dictator-by-referendum, Marx attacked 
the Bonapartist brand of direct democracy 
as acutely as did the conservatives Madi- 
son, Calhoun, Sir Henry Maine, and Irv- 
ing Babbitt. 

One qualification: in practice the dis- 
tinction between direct and _ indirect 


democracy is often less clear-cut, more 
shaded than the preceding definitions may 


have brought out. Few Americans con- 
sciously take either a direct-democracy 
line or an indirect-democracy line. Many 
great American statesmen were in the 
middle area; they could on occasion prac- 
tice direct democracy without harm, be- 
cause they used it merely as a safety valve 
—not a replacement—for the more basic 
indirect democracy of our Federalist Con- 
stitution. Thus John Quincy Adams 
argued strongly against Calhoun, though 
both were conservatives, for the right of 
direct popular petition in the context of 
the slavery controversy. The New Conser- 
vative stress on the value of indirect 
democracy is not meant as an abolition 
of such rights as petition and mass meet- 
ing; what causes concern is not the exist- 
ence of these rights but the pushing of 
them disproportionately to a majoritarian 
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dictatorship that threatens personal lib- 
erty. What is being criticized here is not 
the legality of direct-democratic appeals 
but the abuses of that legality in ways 
never intended by J. Q. Adams and his 
special New England tradition of peti- 
tions and town meetings. 


IF THERE HAS always been some direct 
democracy in the American practice (and 
if it sometimes is a useful safety valve sup- 
plementing our more basic indirect de- 
mocracy), then why is it a serious threat 
to liberty today? Because the hundredfold 
increase in the mechanized media for 
mass communications has put salesman- 
ship, whether of soap or of politics, on 
the lowest common denominator, at the 
cost of everything individual, exceptional, 
and nobly aloof. Direct democracy now 
has an audience larger and more respon- 
sive to hysteria than ever before in his- 
tory. Although demagogues like Hitler, 
Peron, and Huey Long destroy democracy 
and equality, they are possible only in a 
background of democracy and equality, 
not of aristocratic individualism. 

Those who rightly praise the direct 
democracy of the New England town hali 
should not confuse a small village square, 
where participants know each other and 
are well-informed about shared local prob- 
lems, with a radio address to millions of 
strangers all over the country. John 
Quincy Adams, and other conservatives 
of that very special New England tradi- 
tion, did defend in Congress the right of 
popular petition. But their legitimate, 
sober, local tradition is not analogous to 
the emotional mass-impact of the nation- 
wide agitation now made possible by radio 
and television. Such distinctions must be 
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stressed against the attempt of Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., to justify direct democ- 
racy by making this analogy (in his at- 
tack in the Reporter, February 10, 1955, 
on the present writer's hypothesis). The 
reader will find the issue of direct versus 
indirect democracy, as originally posed by 
Paine versus Burke, still very much alive 
between liberals and conservatives if he 
consults the fiery debate over the issue in 
the 1955 letters columns of the Reporter 
(February 10 and March 24). There the 
defense of direct democracy by many able 
liberals proves that Richard Rovere was 
too optimistic in remarking that they 
had outgrown that defense. 

By combining mass equality and direct 
democracy, the new techniques for mobi- 
lizing the masses emotionally are threat- 
ening not only civil liberties but civil 
reasonableness. For example, in 1952 Rich- 
ard Nixon was able to distract from a 
complex and debatable ethical problem by 
the mass-success of his sentimental Scottie- 
dog talk on TV. Gerald Sykes’s novel, The 
Children of Light (1955), unravels fasci- 
natingly in fiction form the implications 
of the fact that Mr. Nixon's speech suc- 
ceeded, The implications cut across party 
lines; equally ominous evasions of our 
constitutional indirect channels were 
FDR’s summonings of direct mass pres- 
sure by radio “fireside chats.” But these 
at least had his usual patrician dignity. 
Now that entire Cabinet meetings of the 
Eisenhower administration are staged for 
TV, rouged up as slick as a soap opera, 
where will this trend finally lead us? It 
is a trend no politician can afford to halt 
once his rival has adopted it. The situation 
was well summarized by an AP dispatch 
from Washington, October 17, 1955: 
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The truth is that presidential candidates—and 
candidates for Congress, too—must have “‘tele- 
vision appeal” in the new scheme of things. 
This means developing a knack for acting 
before a camera. . . . It’s got to look spon- 
taneous and, in the merchandising language, 
sincere... . The agency which represented the 
Republicans in 1952 was Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn of New. York. The Demo- 
crats depended on the Joseph Katz Agency 
of Baltimore. Both parties again will have 
merchandising experts behind the scenes in the 
next campaign. It appears they have come 
to the political platform to stay. . . . Some 
wags are suggesting that the 1956 campaign 
should be reported by the drama critics rather 
than political reporters. {Italics added | 


When “a knack for acting before a 
camera” determines elections and complex 
national issues, what effect will that have 
on the wisdom of policy decisions? In or- 
der to serve the public best, policy deci- 
sions must often be unpopular, not cod- 
dling their audience but demanding of it 
effort and sacrifice. When heads of state, 
warned Burke, become “bidders at an auc- 
tion of popularity,” they become mere 
“flatterers instead of legislators.” 


SINCE many American liberal democrats 
sincerely believe in both liberty and un- 
restricted popular sovereignty, their easiest 
evasion of a painful choice is to point out 
that often plebiscites (direct democracy) 
do admittedly vote for liberty. But often 
is not enough; an easy evasion today may 
prove more costly tomorrow than the 
courage of meeting a painful choice head- 
on. The contradiction between direct 
democracy and liberty is not merely 
theoretical, nor it is confined to a dead 
past (Hitler, Peron); it is about to burst 
upon an unprepared West in a practical 
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problem of the near future: what if, as 
seems likely, the majority of Indochina, 
in fair election, votes for installing a com- 
munist reign of terror? What stand will 
Western liberal democrats take on the 
right of a voting majority, perhaps §1 per 
cent, to enslave, torture, jail a minority, 
perhaps 49 per cent? 

The Geneva plan for Indochina 
pledges the West to prevent the non- 
Communists, if they lose the forthcoming 
plebiscite, from defending their liberty 
with arms against the armed majority. 
That pledge has been signed by some free 
Western powers; its moral claim on them 
is undeniable. But so is the moral claim 
of perhaps 49 per cent of a population 
against being enslaved, tortured, jailed. 
Between two such strong claims on the 
honor of the West, one of them also in- 
volving its humanity, have all of us 
thought through in advance the problem 
of which claim has priority? 

In the Indochina agreement, though 
this is too late to change, and in future 
situations that can still be changed, the 
objectionable thing is not democracy it- 
self, not the West’s agreement to elections 
and majority rule, but failure to place 
them in a moral and legal framework (in- 
direct democracy) protecting minorities. 
By definition communist or nazi totali- 
tarianism, whatever it may pledge, is in- 
compatible with any such moral and legal 
framework. The various constitutions and 
judiciaries of the free Western nations all 
agree in denying their majorities the privi- 
lege of slaughtering their minorities. 
Therefore, what right has the West (par- 
ticularly France and England in this in- 
stance, but the principle applies to us all 
for the future) to grant some foreign 
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majority a tyrannical privilege we deny 
our own majorities? Is the West really 
bound, legally or morally, to tell the pos- 
sible 51 per cent of Indochina in effect: 
“Go ahead and slaughter your noncom- 
munist 49 per cent while we obligingly 
hold them down for you in the name of a 
Geneva agreement about which they were 
never consulted”? In practice not more 
than a fraction of the postelection non- 
Communists would be able to escape from 
the country or get adequate refuge in the 
West. The fact that the possible commu- 
nist majority may be vastly larger than 
our merely symbolic figure of 51 per cent 
—Hitler’s and Peron’s plebiscites pro- 
duced much greater majorities—does not 
change the moral issue of what happens 
to the rights of the minority. 

If, as good Tom Paine majoritarians, 
Western democrats do agree with Paine’s 
dictum: “That which a whole nation 
chooses to do, it has a right to do,” then 
why stop merely at its right to enslave, 
torture, or jail all non-Communists or 
non-Nazis? Why not, in the name of di- 
rect democracy, give the majorities in all 
our countries also the right to institute 
cannibalism and to require all lampshades 
to be made of human skin? If majorities do 
indeed have “the right” to vote for com- 
munist mass-murder and nazi genocide, 
then they certainly also have the right to 
make soap from the fat of anybody who 
believes in some old-fashioned aristocratic 
prejudice like civil liberties, or like dis- 
agreement with the tastes of mass culture. 
This is where America’s post-1828 Jack- 
sonian slogans of popular rule would lead 
(just as Adams, Madison, and Calhoun 
feared they would) if she really meant 
them. 
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Of course, America does not really 
mean those slogans. Nearly every explicit 
American enthusiast for popular rule and 
moral relativism knows in his heart that 
popular rule must stay within an implicit 
moral framework to avoid self-destruc- 
tion. Some day in the future he will have 
to choose between what he knows in his 
heart implicitly and concretely, and his 
explicit, theoretical majoritarianism, Un- 
less liberal democrats think through that 
choice right now, the future will take 
them by surprise with still another Indo- 
china abroad, still another and next time 
more dangerous Long or McCarthy at 
home. 

Conservatives, in the American Fed- 
eralist, British Burkean, or French Toc- 
quevillean tradition, know already where 
they stand on the moral dilemma of some 
future Indochina, some future election 
of totalitarians at home or abroad. The 
conservative stand for indirect democracy 
was thought through as early as 1791 by 
John Quincy Adams: 


That a whole nation has a right to do what- 
ever it pleases, cannot . . . be admitted . . . 
justice and morality are paramount to all 
human legislation. . . . If a majority . . . are 
bound by no law human or divine . . . what 
possible security can any citizen of the nation 
have for the protection of his unalienable 
rights? 


DIRECT DEMOCRACY is not the enemy only 
of liberty. It is also the enemy of humane- 
ness. Most triumphs of humaneness were 
achieved by unpopular, highhanded, aris- 
tocratic actions, carried out against the 


democratic will of mass majorities. Only 


thus did nineteenth-century England get 
rid of its legal and academic disabilities 
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against Jews and Catholics. As Chuter 
Ede, former British Home Secretary, said 
on February 10, 1955: 


I doubt if at any time during the last hundred 
years a plebiscite would have carried any of 
the great penal reforms which have been intro- 
duced. There are occasions when this House 
has to say that a certain thing is right, even if 
public opinion may not at the moment be of 
the same opinion. 


A recent (October 20, 1955) American 
news item implies the same point: 


The state supreme court declared today that 
racial segregation is unconstitutional in Florida 
public schools. It was the second state high 
tribunal in the South to take a stand on the 
side of the U.S. Supreme Court, which ruled 
May 17, 1954, that Negroes may not be kept 
out of heretofore white schools for racial 
reasons. The Texas supreme court ruled last 
week that state segregation laws were uncon- 
stitutional and that state money could be 
used to finance integrated schools. 


Would Florida and Texas judges have 
been able to perform such freedom-con- 
serving rulings on behalf of the Constitu- 
tion if direct democracy had succeeded in 
introducing into those southern states its 
goal of electoral “recall of judges,” or if 
majority votes in those states had decided 
the issue? 

After the McCarthy subcommittee had 
recommended sentencing a Harvard re- 
search assistant for contempt of Congress, 
Federal Judge Bailey Aldrich—not “the 
people” but one unelected member of an 
elite — acquitted him and sustained his 
contention that Senator McCarthy never 
had the constitutional authoricy to inves- 
tigate universities in the first place. What 
if the issue had instead been decided by 
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two principles of direct democracy: plebis- 
cite and popular recall of judges? In any 
referendum, “the people” of Massachu- 
setts would have voted to sustain the un- 
constitutional investigating committee, to 
throw the Harvard instructor in jail, to 
throw the law-abiding judge out of office, 
to replace him with some all too servile 
“servant of the people.” 

The year 1954 witnessed two magnifi- 
cent defeats of “the people”: the Senate 
censure of McCarthy, the Supreme Court 
ban on Negro segregation in schools. 
Neither triumph of liberty would have 
been won in a direct democracy, a govern- 
ment settling issues only by majority vote. 
Senator Watkins frankly admitted that 
the count of telegrams ran against cen- 
suring McCarthy but declared his censure 
committee would instead be guided by 
ethics and the Constitution. By placing 
ethics and law above majority bigotry, the 
Senate and Supreme Court justified the 
insistence of Madison, Adams, Hamilton, 
and Jay in 1787 on two undemocratic 
institutions to preserve liberty: the Su- 
preme Court, the Senate. The Supreme 
Court is neither elective nor subject to 
popular recall. The Senate until 1913 was 
elected only indirectly through state legis- 
latures; even today, its election not being 
based on population, it remains less demo- 
cratic than the House. In contrast, many 
Jeffersonian liberals of 1787 (fortunately 
foiled by the Federalists) had preferred 
a more direct democracy, no aristocratic 
veto power for the judiciary, and only one 
house of Congress, elected directly and 
democratically—no Senate. 

The refutation of McCarthy’s slanders 
by the rational logic of liberals had failed 
to dent the popularity of this now almost 
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forgotten demagogue. What, then, did 
eliminate most of his following? America 
still retained enough respect for the aristo- 
cratic, constitutional traditions, estab- 
lished in the years between 1787 and 1800 
by Washington, Adams, and the Federalist 
party, to drop McCarthy permanently 
after a committee of nonliberal Senate 
traditionalists censured him. When the 
Senate appointed the Watkins Committee 
in 1954, liberal magazines and the author’s 
liberal friends predicted unanimously that 
it would “whitewash McCarthy” because 
its members were “outdated fuddy-dud- 
dies, too conservative and elite-minded.” 
Just because they were “too conservative,” 
too steeped in the “outdated” undemo- 
cratic concept of the Senate as a clubby 
elite, the fuddy-duddies rose up and 
stopped McCarthy, at a time when the 
egalitarian masses were still supporting 
him overwhelmingly in the piebiscite of 
telegrams. 

Let us place in historical perspective 
that censure vote by the “gentlemen’s 
club” of the Senate (a “club” never in- 
tended by our founders to be elected by 
popular vote). Symbolically that censure 
was the victory of the privileged, prop- 
ertied, and aristocratic Federalists of 1787- 
1800 over Tom Paine and his Rousseauis- 
tic direct democracy. The formulation of 
the issue in such candid alternatives has a 
comically enraging effect upon thought- 
controllers and liberals alike. The formu- 
lation seems anti- Watkins-Committee and 
pro-McCarthy only if you are a doctrin- 
aire Tom Paine democrat who deems the 
privileged and aristocratic always wrong. 
Alexander Hamilton, deeming them al- 
ways right, was equally doctrinaire. They 
are wrong when privilege frustrates lib- 
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erty, right when it fuses with liberty; our 
Constitution was designed to facilitate the 
fusing, not the frustrating. 

Hence the contrast between the two 
rival founders of the Federalist party, 
Hamilton and John Adams. Not Hamil- 
ton, the adventurous centralizer and a 
priori blueprinter, but our second Presi- 
dent, John Adams, was America’s truest 
Burkean conservative, our most balanced 
apostle of indirect democracy. Balanced, 
because half-aristocratic, half-democratic, 
distrusting power concentrations in either 
half, whereas Hamilton distrusted only 
mass-power, not elite-power. “Despotism, 
or unlimited sovereignty, or absolute 
power,” wrote Adams to Jefferson in 
1814, “is the same in a majority of a 
popular assembly, an aristocratical coun- 
cil, an oligarchical junto, and a single em- 
peror. Equally arbitrary, cruel, bloody, 
and in every respect diabolical. . . .” 

History repeats not only the same in- 
famies but the same alibis. During the 
censure debate, McCarthy’s supporters 
called his opponents wily aristocrats and 
minimized his excesses as due to hurried 
zeal. Note the exact words used in 1793 
by the left-wing terrorist Bertrand Barére, 
an apostle of direct democracy, in defend- 
ing fellow Jacobins against a local French 


motion of censure: 


These charges ... have been suggested by wily 
... Terror must be the order of the 
day. ... The man who crushes the enemies of 


aristocrats. 


the people, though he may be hurried by his 
zeal into some excesses, can never be a proper 
object of censure. 


Liberty’s second triumph of 1954, the 
ban on segregation by a nonelective, non- 
democratic Supreme Court, was likewise a 
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triumph of the Federalist tradition of 
John Adams and of his son, John Quincy 
Adams. The influential speeches against 
slavery delivered by John Quincy Adams 
in Congress were as characteristic of his 
conservatism as his antiradical speeches. 
Less familiar is the fact that already his 
father, John Adams, had demanded in 
1819 “the eventual extirpation of slavery 
.. the turpitude, the inhumanity, cruelty, 
and the infamy of the African commerce 
in slaves....”” Long before liberal demo- 
crats like Garrison and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, these two undemocratic New Eng- 
land aristocrats, the Adamses, took the 
lead in denouncing the anti-Christian in- 
famy of Negro slavery in America. Their 
motive was not liberal rationalism nor 
democratic equality but the Christian 
moral law. Theirs was the fitting conserva- 
tive position on slavery. In the exceptional 
case of the South, the same tragic historical 


context that warped conservatives on this 
issue warped liberals almost equally. More- 
over, the most rabid lynchers and Negro- 


baiters come not from the conservative 
aristocrats of the South but from its poor 
white trash, the same element—radical 
egalitarians on everything but the race 
issue—that followed the southern Populist 
demagogues against “the rich and well- 
born.” 

The freqent tyrannic intolerance of di- 
rect majorities may mislead reactionary 
counterdoctrinaires to call the masses “‘al- 
ways wrong.” Not “always” but “fre- 
quently” is the more accurate adverb, also 
the more damning one; to call them “al- 
ways” wrong credits them with more 
character than they are capable of. The 
opinions of the Overadjusted Man are, by 
definition, a putty stereotyped by the ex- 
ternal pressures of mass acceptability; he 
is no more motivated by an inner moral 
choice of evil than by one of good. There- 
fore, mass majorities, far from having 
even the Luciferian dignity of “always” 
choosing evil, are sometimes on freedom’s 
side—by accident. 
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THE BRITAIN OF 1956 is filled with aston- 
ishing and unexpected changes in social 
outlook that the literate American would 
have thought impossible only two decades 
ago. Does not everything in England, one 
thinks, debarking at Dover or South- 
ampton, change with the slowness of a 
glacier? I remembered vividly the remark 
of a redheaded Lancashire lad in 1936: “I 
shall be a tailor like my father. I couldn't 
think of trying for the university and go- 
ing above him, even though my _ head- 
master has told me I could make it.” As 
Emerson wrote in effect, long ago, “In 
England you are likely to be somebody’s 
son; in America you are proud to be some- 
body’s father.” Even as late as 1936 such 
a generalization had broad validity. A 
cobbler’s son in London or Norwich (per- 
haps less so in Cardiff or Edinburgh) ex- 
pected to become a cobbler, secure in the 
family tradition. 

But today there are few parents in the 
working class or the middle class who do 
not expect, as in America, that their sons 
will excel them in achievement and educa- 
tion. As De Tocqueville wrote of the 
Americans, when the chances for success 
veer toward a rough equality, the heart of 
a people becomes restless and uneasy: 
each person knows he has a chance to rise 
or fall in the social scale. Never before 
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have English parents been more restless 
and uneasy than now: if their children 
pass certain tests at age eleven, the welfare 
state virtually assures them a university 
education. Formerly, even in 1936, there 
was by and large no such possibility; 
people fitted into neat grooves cut by their 
ancestors, whether chimney sweeps, engi- 
neers, or fellows at Balliol. 

This shift in social outlook, justifying 
the overlapping of classes to an amazing 
degree, particularly in education, is per- 
haps the most revolutionary change in 
British character in recent years. But many 
other changes strike the American eye 
and mind as immensely far-reaching in 
our common groping toward a revised 
definition of civilization. A new England 
is emerging from the strains and sacrifices 
of World War II, extending and enrich- 
ing the democratic patterns of former 
decades, and sloughing off one by one 
aristocratic assumptions no longer tenable 
by any large segment of British opinion. 
Unfortunately American critical com- 
mentary has done little to visualize or 
evaluate these changes in terms of Amer- 
ica’s own progress and her at times fright- 
ening limitations. 

One of the most striking changes in 
social attitudes is the friendly and easy 
intercourse English classes carry on among 
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themselves. In 1936, if one attended that 
bitter and popular play, Love on the Dole, 
he might have found among the people 
of the pit a polite but impenetrable re- 
serve toward each other, however sympa- 
thetic they may have been intellectually to 
the harsh realities of the play. In the 
queue for the top gallery, however, com- 
posed mainly of workers and students, 
one found only easy talk among strangers. 
Today a breezy exchange within classes 
and between classes is an unforced habit. 
A waitress in a London restaurant may 
say to her customer in striped trousers 
(who is explaining the new legislation to 
Americans), “I can’t agree with you, sir. 
As soon as I began to get two shillings a 
week for my children, the price of clothes 
went up and wiped it out.” An Oxford 
man at a crowded table may say (out of 
the blue) to an American stranger: “Do 
you think we have changed since you were 
here last?” In Cambridge a hall porter 
and a fellow at Trinity, both veterans of 
the African campaigns, converse on a 
plane of easy equality. If one says “Sir” 
to the other, it carries no more suggestion 
of subordination than the French “Mon- 
sieur.”” One finds everywhere an extension 
of the old British respect for the individual 
into new expectations: the individual citi- 
zen is no longer bound to his father’s 
place in society. 


WHY DO THE BRITISH mix more easily 
with each other now than in any man’s 
memory? The answer is unanimous: the 
new friendliness is the effect of German 
bombs. In the bomb shelters one life was 
as precious as another; there were no pur- 
chasable »ccommodations in the under- 
ground sleeping stations, where each man, 
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woman, or child, whatever his forebears 
or social status, was assigned only a space 
to lie in, and a number. In such circum- 
stances a new communication among 
many types of people was a nightly neces- 
sity. “The bombs threw us all together,” 
said an elderly insurance broker, a Uni- 
versity College man, “and made us look at 
each other for the first time.” One’s air- 
raid warden, explained a woman account- 
ant, “might be a cook, a baronet, a janitor. 
You worked with him and were glad to 
have him give you orders.” No class 
among the British has a monopoly on 
courage; the bombings proved again not 
only that man for man and woman for 
woman the British are a people of incredi- 
ble fortitude, but also that Waterloo was 
won no more on the playing fields of Eton 
than in the playgrounds of London slums 
or the villages of the Cotswolds. Courage 
is contagious; but it might pass from men 
to officers as well as from officers to men. 
This was true also in the bombings; the 
British discovered anew that courage, good 
manners, good humor, wit, and intelli- 
gence are the resources of all classes. 
Another effect of German bombs was 
the evacuation of thousands of school 
children from the cities, especially from 
London. When relatively prosperous 
people saw the pasty faces and skinny legs 
of children whose families had never 
known a balanced diet, whose homes had 
suffered endless invasions of cockroaches 
and lice, their consciences forced action. 
“We didn’t know! We didn’t know!” 
they said. The average Briton has a sturdier 
conscience in large or small dilemmas than 
the average American or Frenchman. In 
this lies his capacity for a pervasive revo- 
lution by consent that has swept across 
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the land, leaving no mind untouched and 
no man’s daily conversation wholly with- 
out its mark. 

The evacuations alone may have had 
a more devastating effect on British con- 
science than the factory reports of 1832 
or the revelations in Dickens’ novels. 
Hence the introduction of free orange 
juice and free milk for expectant mothers, 
continuing with mothers and children 
until the children enter school, with the 
free milk program and a hot dinner prog- 
ram in school (the latter at small cost, 
free to children from lower-income fa- 
milies) continuing until age fifteen. When 
the general ill health of vast numbers of 
children was visualized by the public, it 
was an easy step to the national health in- 
surance plan, 

If any bureaucracy can work, it is with 
the aid of British conscience. The medical 
insurance plan has worked so well that one 
can travel, as I did, over the United King- 
dom today without speaking to a single 
person who would go back to the old 
private system, however dissatisfied he 
might be with the present one. Medical 
and hospital care are available from the 
insurance funds to all persons on the 
island, including foreigners, who are 
amazed to find that they can enter a doc- 
tor’s office and have an ankle taped or a 
prescription written without being al- 
lowed to pay a shilling. Like all public and 
private enterprises, this one is subject to 
many abuses, which citizens feel con- 
science-bound to expose to the press, to 
the agencies themselves, and finally to 
their M. P., who is ready and willing to 


bring a serious complaint to the attention 
of the Commons. No event is more deeply 
feared than this by a public official, 
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whether a nurse in the hospital waiting 
room, a specialist in bone surgery, or the 
Minister of Health himself. 

No criticism of a British official is so 
devastating as that which appeals to his 
conscience; for that reason he is often the 
best critic of his own service. The tra- 
dition of active and imaginative courtesy 
in British life has gained momentum in 
the welfare era. One might visit a hundred 
post offices and hear no word of discour- 
tesy spoken by the public servants behind 
the cages or the customers in front. In two 
months’ travel over England I never heard 
a bobby raise his voice. The “Kew! Kew!” 
of the London bus driver is justly famous, 
and in a welfare era such a tradition takes 
ona subtle new importance. A public serv- 
ant is honor bound to treat each of his 
fellow-citizens with equal courtesy. In 
America, the moment a person enters the 
public employ and attains job security he 
very often assumes the attitude of power 
over the humble citizen petitioner; even 
the clerk at the receptionist’s desk may 
have a subtle way of reminding you that 
you are at her mercy. The more pervasive 
is government ownership or control, the 
greater is the necessity that each govern- 
ment official treat the citizen as a host 
would treat a guest. 

If this is one test of democratic civiliza- 
tion, the British are meeting it magnifi- 
cently. At the customs office at Dover, 
when an American car was temporarily 
impounded for lack of the proper docu- 
ment, the American was treated as a guest 
of the United Kingdom, whose officers did 
their duty only with the greatest reluc- 
tance—searching his credentials for a pos- 
sible loophole, arranging at last for hotel 
accommodations, and even calling a taxi. 
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The contrast in courtesy between British 
and American public officials is appalling. 
In America the courtesy of policemen, 
post-office clerks, income-tax officials, 
school principals, customs officers, is some- 
times remarkably warm and considerate, 
but usually capricious and unpredictable; 
in the United Kingdom discourtesy would 
be a shocking surprise should it occur 
at all. 


THROUGHOUT ENGLAND, as never before, 
consideration for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, however humble his status, is 
interwoven in the national psychology. 
British society assumes a desire for privacy 
and cleanliness on the part of the poorest 
of its members. The average National As- 
sistance Office (for old age pensions and 
relief assistance) and the average food of - 
fice (for dispensing orange juice, milk, 
and vitamins) are remarkably clean. A 
sign reads, “A private cubicle for con- 
ference is available upon request.” Every- 
where one finds public conveniences 
marked “Ladies” and “Gentlemen,” clean 
and spacious underground lavatories usu- 
ally covered with skylights, attended by 
a person of dignity, who provides soap 
free and towels for a thruppence. On the 
London buses the poorest passenger is 
trusted to pay his correct fare; though he 
receives a ticket, no one ever asks for it 
at the end of the ride. The bus conductor 
cries, “Any fares, please?” and goes 
his way. 

In 1936 one saw people of former 
prosperity and distinction playing and 
singing for coins on a Sunday morning, 
or standing in the gutter selling pencils to 
passers-by. I remember vividly two such 
on Bedford Place one July morning, a 
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gray-haired woman singing, a man with a 
thought-scarred face and white hair 
playing a harp. Now there are only a few 
beggars, far fewer in London than one 
meets, for example, on lower Fifth Avenue 
in New York. Each town provides them 
free with bed and breakfast, soap and 
towel. Birmingham gives them jobs for 
a month at a pound a day, charging them 
two pounds a week for bed and meals. If 
one picks up an English beggar, as I did 
on the road from Cambridge to London, 
he may find that he is one of a large com- 
pany of war veterans who cannot settle 
down even though jobs are available. Mr. 
Arthur Baker, my companion, who served 
seven years in World War II, and whose 
brother was killed at Arnheim, worked for 
three years after his discharge, but found 
himself too restless to continue. He pos- 
sessed an immense range of lore about the 
English countryside, cathedral cities, and 
English customs of the road. “There are 
laws against vagrancy,” he said, “but the 
bobbies let us alone as long as we do not 
actually ask people for anything.” To Mr. 
Baker the road was only an individual 
way of life which he followed without 
either the respect or the hostility of his 
fellow-citizens and with a dignity of car- 
riage I could not deny. 

Another token of heightened democ- 
racy is an imaginative concern for people 
over sixty-five, who now number two of 
every fifteen persons in Great Britain, and 
in a few years will constitute a fifth of the 
population. Everywhere in London one 


.sees elderly people accompanying family 


groups; in several popular plays, as in 
A Day by the Sea, an elderly man or 


woman is portrayed with quiet warmth 
and no sentimentality. Our host at a Lon- 
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don hotel, a Welsh army captain of World 
War II, who fought in the trenches as a 
boy in World War I, serves as captain of 
an elderly ladies’ croquet team, which 
plays at the church grounds every Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening. Old people’s 
homes are under relentless scrutiny by 
social workers, who set forth perceptively 
the needs of the elderly, as in the recent 
report, Growing Old in Common Lodg- 
ings. “More than anything,” writes the 
author, Miriam Sargaison, “they need 
warmth: cold is dreaded far more than 
hunger; it is the symbol, sometimes the 
reality of death.” In Cardiff an educational 
executive near retirement said to his suc- 
cessor, “And I suppose you will be moving 
into this office?” The younger man replied, 
“Not at all. Please continue where you 
are.” The new executive chose a smaller, 
less desirable office for himself. Such con- 
sideration for the elderly is in England 
an unforced habit among thoughtful 
citizens, not an isolated phenomenon. 


THE TORY view of the national psychology 
of the welfare state, stated in extreme 
terms, is that the working man is now 
in a privileged group; he feels all bene- 
fits are due him, with or without labor. 
As our genial and intellectual host at a 
manor house hotel near Grasmere put it, 
“It is impossible to ; et help. We can pay 
no more than a pound a day. They just 
shrug their shoulders and say, ‘We can 
get that without working.’ ” Our host 
helped us with the baggage; his wife helped 
with the cooking and serving. “We would 
rather do our own work when we can,” 


she said. “We have too many difficulties 
in keeping good help. No one takes pride 
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in being a good cook or a good gardener 
now.” 

Each night our host served a ten-o'clock 
tea for his guests, hoping for a kind of 
informal forum on public questions. “The 
cleavage between the Socialists and the 
Conservatives is deeper than you think,” 
he would say. “It affects even the village 
elections. Whereas we used to vote for the 
best man, not the party, now the Socialists 
want to pin everybody down to a program, 
more schools, more medical care, more 
this or that. Why, they raise the devil now 
because they have to pay a shilling for 
prescriptions.”” Our host was eager, how- 
ever, to admit qualifications to his argu- 
ments and to hear the other side; he drew 
out all shades of opinion among his guests, 
one of whom was a public health nurse 
with an almost religious devotion to her 
profession. Even our host would not give 
up the national health insurance or other 
benefits, but he would have flagrant abuses 
remedied and force a greater share of self- 
responsibility upon the individual. 

Yet the belief that all public problems 
can ultimately be resolved by full flow 
of discussion and evidence is as deeply in- 
grained among the Conservatives as among 
the Laborites. An amazing number of 
national problems are resolved after full 
debate in the Commons by nonpolitical 
action. This aspect of British character, 
now vastly extended, is perhaps the most 
striking aspect of the weifare era. When 
Milton in Areopagitica saw impending a 
political and economic revolution by con- 
sent, he anticipated the welfare era three 
centuries in the future, not the Puritan 
Revolution. Never was Milton’s picture of 
the English people “by their studious 
lamps, musing, searching, revolving new 
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notions and ideas . . . others as fast read- 
ing, trying all things, assenting to the 
force of reason and convincement,” more 
apt and compelling than in the present 
decade, when, despite the shadow of the 
hydrogen bomb and a spreading new 
Soviet tyranny, the nation has pushed for- 
ward its concern for the average man’s 
welfare in a dozen new directions. 

The way in which the British are hand- 
ling the difficult high-school problem is an 
exemplification of their belief in the open 
mind and gradual crystallization of a so- 
lution through national discussion and 
experiment. By the act of 1944 each com- 
munity was eventually to be provided 
with three types of secondary education 
(for ages eleven to eighteen): technical 
and scientific schools (trades and applied 
science), modern secondary schools (mod- 
ern languages and mathematics), and 
grammar schools (ancient languages, 
grammar, history, and mathematics). Of 
these only the grammar schools led te the 
conventional university education ex- 
emplified in Oxford and Cambridge. Some 
graduates of technical schools, it is true, 
could expect to advance to scientific or 
engineering courses at the university level. 
Examinations at age eleven (until which 
time there is no segregation according to 
ability) were to determine, as formerly, 
admission to the grammar school, gradu- 
ates of which the state would now subsi- 
dize upon admission to the universities. 

To see their children qualify for the 
grammar school now became the aim of 
thousands of parents who hitherto could 
not have thought of sending their chil- 
dren to the university. During the past 
decade the eleven-plus examination has 
been scrutinized and debated with increas- 
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ing concern in every community. People 
everywhere speak of the problem as 
“controversial.” Teachers concentrate on 
previous examinations to prepare their 
charges for the new one. Some commu- 
nities (23 of 145 local educational author- 
ities) have sought and received permission 
to incorporate all classes of students 
into one comprehensive secondary school 
with three curricula, similar to the large 
American high school, where students may 
easily be shifted over to the grammar 
school curriculum when they show prom- 
ise, perhaps as late as fourteen or fifteen. 

The attack on the eleven-plus exami- 
nation derives mainly from the suspicion 
that no intelligence or achievement test, 
however fair or skilfully devised, is sufh- 
cient to measure the potentialities of boys 
and girls who have had little or no stimu- 
lation at home. As the nurse in the manor 
hotel said, “I’m just now at twenty-six 
discovering that I have a really good mind. 
Perhaps I had it when I was very young, 
but I didn’t use a fourth of it. My brothers 
and sisters developed late, too.” In the ex- 
pansion of the mental faculties of child- 
hood, how much depends on motivation, 
and how much on inherited intelligence? 
Indeed, who can tell how much intelli- 
gence (however defined) is inherited? 
Moreover, if the eleven-plus examination 
is extended, might this not lose for Britain 
such leadership material as Cromwell and 
Churchill, who were notoriously poor 
students? Do some English students, like 
some American Negroes in former dec- 
ades (perhaps even now), cease to develop 
when they see avenues of opportunity 
closing before their eyes? The most per- 
sistent criticism is that the eleven-plus ex- 
amination makes children feel relegated 
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for life to an inferior status in society, 
whatever their present or future aspira- 
tions. Many critics object, then, not so 
much to the examination as to the perma- 
nency of its effects. 

To such a problem the British national 
mind is more open and alert than any other 
in the world. The range of newspaper 
opinion is immense and varied; the habit 
of writing letters to newspapers and in- 
dividual officials is taken very seriously by 
the British conscience; and on any day a 
question may be asked in the Commons 
to focus the attention of the United King- 
dom upon a single event that crystallizes 
an issue yet unresolved. On the issue of 
educational planning, the traditional aris- 
tocratic dictum that “blood will tell” is 
still a vigorous assumption. Tennyson’s 
view that now and then a peasant is 
born in a palace and a prince in a humble 
hut, but that, as Plato wrote, “The species 
will generally be preserved in the chil- 
dren,” was a familiar creed to generations 
of Cambridge and Oxford men, who 
were on the alert for promising minds 
among humble people to send to the uni- 
versity; this was indeed a fulfilment of 
the concept of Aristotle’s “proportioned 
equality.” 


THOUGH no one took him seriously, 
Thomas Gray was the first English poet 
to assume that talent and leadership, even 
genius, were forbidden to humble people 
not by nature, but by ignorance and 


poverty: 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 
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No English educational or political leader 
is today oblivious to Gray’s assumptions. 
Thus what is really at stake is the possi- 
bility of immense resources of talent and 
leadership as yet untapped in those British 
families whose children have for genera- 
tions stopped school at fourteen and who 
now may attend some kind of secondary 
school but not a university in the Oxford 
tradition. Opportunity is on the march, 
but for the expansion of talent, though 
Britain’s grammar schools are superior to 
American high schools, the American way 
provides greater incentive to continue at 
the university level. 

Yet the welfare era in England, if it 
does not yet grant full opportunity for 
educational advance, has in effect brought 
a new view of the common man’s dignity 
and potentialities that would have seemed 
very remote even a decade ago. For the 
first time it assumes some responsibility 
for his food and his health, accepting the 
conclusion that a man must maintain his 
body before he can cultivate his mind. 
For the first time each citizen is protected 
against sickness, injury, unemployment, 
the economic ravages of old age, and the 
necessity of living in slums. When Mat- 
thew Arnold wrote that the cultivated 
man is the “true apostle of equality,” 
desiring each of his brethren to have a 
chance to grow a civilized personality, he 
described the welfare era mind more 
accurately than he could have hoped. 
When Emerson wrote, “I do not wish any 
mass at all, but... lovely, sweet, accom- 
plished men and women,” he described the 
present England more accurately than 
the present America. In England I saw 
many faces, but almost no 
unhappy ones. What might have seemed 
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an unhappy face at first glance changed 
as the voice came forth buoyant and 
mellow. In America I had left a less 
secure people than the English, few of 
them austere, but many of them unhappy, 
tense, quick to anger. 

In the age of Elizabeth Tudor an 
expanding commerce and exploration 
brought a surge of confidence and expec- 
tation to all of England. With the expan- 
sion of income, middle-class boys like 
Shakespeare and Milton’s father had 
opportunities for travel, associations, and 
creative growth unknown in former cen- 
turies. Now in the age of the second 
Elizabeth a conscious and long-debated 
revolution assumes the possibility of a 
new creativeness on the part of the work- 
ing man as well: he has a larger income, 
political equality, and a substantial chance 
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for whatever growth lies hidden in his 
mysterious resources. Unlike Rome, which 
century by century denied a greater 
number economic and educational access 
to a creative life, Britain is granting to 
larger and larger segments of the popu- 
lation the leisure and training to make 
life count on the side of the arts and 
sciences, superior family life, manners 
and customs. The new Elizabethan era, in 
which no one has lost his head or even the 
right to speak, is thus far the world’s best 
answer to the Soviet promise of bread and 
education without freedom. British char- 
acter continues steady, fair-minded, eager 
for full discussion, moved easily by con- 
science. In the welfare era, it is hopeful, 
responsible, diligent to the needs of indi- 
viduals, whether in a bus queue or in one 
of the myriad offices of bureaucracy. 


RUTH M. SANDERS 


We, the hurried wayfarers, have not seen 
Small life below the road bridge: 

Hiding things that chirp so quietly 
Silence is enhanced ; thin wasps’ 

Clay fantasies for houses; 

Youngest ferns, their green prothallia 
Clear chalices in mossy mud. 


Yet such are of us and before us, 
Their protoplasmic skein unending. 
Our day meaning no more to them 
Than a Mesozoic day, they bear 
With exquisite fragility this bridge 
Where we, the wayfarers, pass. 
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Rollercoaster 


GEORGE ABBE 


Fold, night, and sting the heart to throat, 
roll burst of spindle dark and fear, 

so near the cry, flying, tear me true— 
through!—against, against the metal. ... 


Ring, Lord, against the hardened throat 
hot bell of thunder, downward thrust, 
the rut of hollow bellied up, 

flung at my heart that beats with iron, 


fire at the swerve of bar, fist gripped, 
trip down to seethe of moon, the boil 
of rail frozcn to toppled wood. 

Good traveler, Jesus, bend this world 


to furl of safety at long upswoop. 
Choose, choose for me the clicking slow 
going on curve above clashed lights— 

thin, merciful, and poising pure 


in fear, leaning above wind’s drop, 


the long sea-fields of God’s dark. 


Put spark of laughter, Jesus, to wheel, 
and full of snapped motion, bruise, and loss 
Pll cross night’s kingdom to find you deep, 
fleeing city of ferris wheel, lights under, 

wandering harbor lamps, late wind; 


what sin of doubt goes down with me 
the sky of your racing bell will drown; 

thrown, rocked asunder by rivet and loop, 
cool at my center I'll know you near. 
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In Defense of the Politician 


POPULAR PRIDE in democracy is every- 
where tempered with a popular suspicion 
of the breed of man that makes democ- 
racy possible — the politician. What can 
explain this anomaly? 

The host of jokes about politicians, the 
frequent cartoon caricatures, attest to a 
popular stereotype more persuasive, per- 
haps, than that of any other professional 
figure. Politicians talk at length without 
saying anything. They stand foursquare 
for God and country and boldly con- 
demn sin. They point with pride and view 
with alarm. They evade real issues and 
are fond of phony ones. This seems to be 
our common conception of the politician. 
Behaving thus, surely they must be either 
fools or knaves. 

They are not fools. Our legislators are 
considerably better educated and are 
probably more intelligent than the aver- 
age citizen. Over one-half of our con- 
gressmen, for example, are college grad- 
uates, and the number of Phi Beta Kappa 
keys dangling from legislators’ vests is im- 
pressive. The experience of undergrad- 
uates in political science courses is perhaps 
revealing. They rather airily stamp con- 
gressmen in the abstract as buffoons and 
bunglers, only to heap inordinate admira- 
tion upon individual congressmen when 
studied biographically. 
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LEE CAMERON MC DONALD 


If politicians are not, then, fools, they 
must be knaves. How else can one explain 
the intellectual gymnastics, the half- 
truths, of an election campaign? A re- 
strained example is the case of a distin- 
guished and intelligent Democrat who 
called the Eisenhower administration a 
spending administration and as proof 
pointed to its expenditures for the calen- 
dar year 1953. The next day a distin- 
guished and intelligent Republican praised 
the Eisenhower administration for its cur- 
‘ailment of spending and as proof pointed 
to the budget for the fiscal year 1955. No 
lies, but loose conclusions from slippery 
data. 

Is it fair to say that these men are 
trading in half-truths? They do so no 
more than do salesmen of any product 
caught in a highly competitive situation. 
But if we make one of the conditions of 
democracy a free competition for a free 
vote, then the more democracy the more 
competition. The salesmen selling to a 
highly restricted and specialized clientele 
(hyraulic pumps, microscopes) cannot 
afford to make misleading claims; the 
salesman making a pitch through mass 
media to a large, apathetic, and undiffer- 
entiated audience (soap, hair tonic) can 
hardly afford not to pick and choose 
among “facts.” If another condition of 
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democracy is universal suffrage, then 
democratic politics involves the widest 
and most undifferentiated kind of au- 
dience. 

What we see here is not necessarily a 
case of evil men advancing themselves 
through deceit, but rather a case of good 
men betraying one basic value—truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth— 
in the service of another basic value: giv- 
ing the people a voice in their govern- 
ment. In this sense, does not democratic 
politics partake of the ironic and perhaps 
even the tragic? 

The imperative nature of this situation 
needs clarification. The successful politi- 
cian need not be a Machiavellian; but 
truth cannot be his cardinal value. At 
least three of the conditions for success in 
democratic politics operate against rigor- 
ous adherence to the truthful. 


IN THE FIRST PLACE, it is incumbent upbn 
the politician to simplify issues. Almost 
any important political issue—farm price 
supports, the Dixon-Yates contract, our 
China policy—is exceedingly complex. ‘fo 
do intellectual justice to any of them a 
speaker would require at least an hour of 
careful analysis, at the end of which the 
majority of a typical political audience 
would have either gone to sleep or gone 
home. Simplification is essential not only 
to communication, but also to favorable 
acceptance. A good politician is not found 
splitting hairs in public, however much 
he may do so in the legislature when try- 
ing to block a bill he opposes. It may be 
possible to simplify without oversimpli- 
fying, but not in the climate of political 
debate. 

The successful politician must not only 
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simplify, he must dramatize. He must 
dramatize the issues and dramatize him- 
self. Every issue which is capable of catch- 
ing fire must be reconstructed into a 
drama of semiheroic proportions, a conflict 
between the angels and the Devil. The 
opposition must, of course, be found in 
the camp of the Devil. Moreover, every 
politician who wishes to survive must 
create a role and grow into it. The role 
must be shaped into a consistent and iden- 
tifiable symbol: the quiet southern gen- 
tleman, the shrewd prosecutor, the stub- 
born fighter for the little man, the hail 
fellow well met. “Whatever else he is, the 
good politician is a good actor,” observes 
one of the most perceptive students of the 
American politician, William $. White of 
the New York Times. Convictions, values, 
motivations are conveyed by these per- 
sonifications, and these must take priority 
over verisimilitude. It is this dramatic ele- 
ment which contains the real art of poli- 
tics; but accurate data, 
truth in the representational sense, is not 
the objective of drama or art. 

The third demand of political success, 
the will to win, is obvious, although its 
implications may not be obvious. An elec- 
tion is a contest for power. The power 
is for some end, to be sure—personal grati- 
fication, implementation of a principle, 
preservation of a party——but the attain- 
ment of power is prior and fundamental. 
Before one can be a good senator, one must 
be a senator, as V. O. Key has observed. 
In a literal sense an election is a substitute 
for war. Note the parallel terminology: 
campaign, strategy and tactics, skirmish, 
bring up the big guns, drive a wedge’ into 
the opposition. One fights with words 
rather than clubs and guns; but it is a 
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fight nevertheless. Thus, in the spirit of 
all’s fair in love and war, it is not sur- 
prising that respect for truth fades amid 
the turmoil. Editors perennially note that 
as a campaign lengthens abuse grows. Fa- 
tigue, desperation, psychological strain, 
and the chain-reaction of incrimination 
and recrimination take their toll on victor 
and vanquished alike. 

We sigh with relief when it is over; 
yet would we have it any other way? We 
admire dignity, but we also like a fight. 
We praise humility, but we follow ambi- 
tion and a degree of pugnacity, especially 
if the candidate has attached himself to a 
cause we believe in. Nothing cools the ar- 
dor of campaign workers faster than the 
belief that their candidate is indifferent to 
winning or losing. To be fighting mad is 
preferable to being philosophically re- 
signed. Passion, not dispassion, is the hall- 
mark of politics. But certainly a consid- 
erable degree of philosophic detachment is 
essential to the perception of truth. It was 
this tragic gap between the man of action 
and the man of knowledge which tor- 
mented Plato in The Republic. A union of 
the two was Plato's ideal; but he was not 
optimistic concerning its practicality: 


Whenever the populace crowds together at 
any public gathering, in the assembly, the law 
courts, the theatre, or the camp, and sits there 
clamoring its approval or disapproval, both 
alike excessive, of whatever is being said or 
done; booing and clapping till the rocks ring 
and the whole place redoubles the noise of 
their applause and outcries—In such a scene 
what do you suppose will be a young man’s 
state of mind? What sort of private instruc- 
tion will have given him the strength to hold 
out against the force of such a torrent, or will 
save him from being swept away down the 
stream, until he accepts all their notions of 
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right and wrong, does as they do, and comes 
to be just such a man as they are? 


The politician who pleases the crowd 
by oversimplifying, by overdramatizing, 
by fighting with ungentlemanly passion, is 
not necessarily either fool or knave, but 
merely a man who wishes to succeed in his 
profession and therefore conforms to the 
conditions of success. There are martyrs in 
politics as elsewhere, men who for a prin- 
ciple willingly defy the conditions of suc- 
cess and lose. But they are the exceptions 
and beyond our present consideration. 
Moreover, to exhort more men to be 
martyrs is no solution for earthly prob- 
lems. Fundamental change can be ac- 
complished only by eliminating the pro- 
fession or by changing the conditions of 
success. To eliminate the profession of 
politician is unthinkable for those who 
have a distaste for tyranny. What, then, 
are the prospects for changing the con- 
ditions of success? 


oBviousLy the conditions of political suc- 
cess vary greatly from place to place. A 
political gathering in Princeton, New 
Jersey, will respond to a cool analysis of 
national income statistics with less ennui 
than would a similar audience in Rome. 
Audience reaction to a tirade on the greed 
of landlords would, likewise, be on dif- 
ferent levels of emotional response. Never- 
theless, the upper limits of politically suc- 
cessful rational discourse have been rather 
low for any democratic society we have 
known. The conditions for political suc- 
cess discussed above are more universal 
than we might at first imagine. They are 
fairly universal precisely because they go 
beneath the ratiocinative to basic emo- 
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tional qualities of man’s character. Despite 
education, despite intelligence, even as we 
criticize the politician for his glittering 
generalities, his emotionalisms, his eva- 
sions, we want him that way and we need 
him that way. 

We want him that way because we want 
a scapegoat to cover our own Civic ir- 
responsibility. Under a nondemocratic 
regime the citizen has at least this much 
consolation: he can be irresponsible about 
government with a clear conscience. In- 
deed, this consolation is what makes auto- 
cratic rule possible. The citizen of a demo- 
cratic state, on the other hand, is obligated 
to assume civic responsibility but does not. 
How many of us know enough about our 
state legislator to begin to evaluate his 
work? What percentage of those activi- 
ties of the federal government which af- 
fect our lives do we know about, let alone 
understand? The complexity of modern 
government makes the fulfilment of a 
town-meeting conception of citizenship 
impossible. The pace and pressure of a 
commercial culture lead us away from the 
contemplation of the general welfare to 
calculations of personal gain and security. 

Whether we spell out our inadequacy or 
not, we are uneasy about it. We should 
know enough to vote by the light of pure 
reason, even though we cannot. We should 
be able to analyze the significance of the 
1956 defense budget, even though we 
lack the ability. We should take some time 
to think about the good of the whole, but 
the conditions of comfortable survival 
make us too busy. Ironically, in perhaps 
the one area in which we are all seeking 
an answer to a common political prob- 
lem, how to prevent war, we are most 
frustrated. We are frustrated by the 
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enigma of Soviet intentions and by the 
aura of governmental secrecy surround- 
ing war and peace policy. Some find in 
this sense of our own inadequacy as citi- 
zens a sign of the inadequacy of our tra- 
ditional democratic ideology—to which, 
however, most of us cling, knowing that 
alternative ideologies will take from our 
hands whatever power of choice we pres- 
ently have. 

Into the breach steps the politician. As 
the price of power, he takes the woes of 
the world on his shoulders. He exposes 
himself to the formidable responsibility 
of having to express, publicly, an opinion 
on everything from the strength of Ho 
Chi Minh to the effect of tobacco on lung 
tissue. Whether able or not, he is willing 
to be our agent. Yet we react to his will- 
ingness with a curious ambivalence. Our 
gratitude for his labors in our behalf is 
smothered by a traditional fear of power, 
but also by a more subtle motive. We can- 
not accept him as unreservedly as he ac- 
cepts us because we would then have no 
one to blame but ourselves for the inept- 
ness, the crass emotionalism, and the petty 
greed of politics which we so condemn. 
We cannot stand to be confronted with 
our responsibility for the whole. At the 
same time we are unwilling to give up the 
mechanisms of political control over the 
whole which our system affords us. Abuse. 
of the politician, or for that matter oc- 
casional worship of the politician, is one 
means of concealing our moral confusion. 

The master democratic politician is not 
embittered by the abuse we heap upon 
him. This rare creature is able to develop 


a profound tolerance for the ambiguities 
of his situation. He is also able to conceal 
his tolerance, and this is his unique 
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achievement. The master politician is one 
who must seem, but not be, intolerant. 
Only in this way can the man of action 
and the man of knowledge be joined. 

If the politician seems to be tolerant, he 
finds it difficult to meet the conditions of 
success spelled out above, especially the 
need to identify enemies with the Devil 
and to fight hard. In seeming to be intol- 
erant he must, of course, select the ob- 
jects of intolerance with care. Where the 
object cannot be generally despicable, it 
must be as semantically elusive as possible. 

If the politician is in fact intolerant, 
however, his passions will move him up 
blind alleys and out onto limbs which 
sooner or later break off. Without tol- 
erance he cannot understand all the people 
he is supposed to represent. The genuinely 
intolerant and bitter politician may offer 
dramatic leadership for a time, but if the 
society remains democratic, he cannot long 
endure. 


MY REFERENCE to representation raises a 
further point. Not only do we want our 
politicians to be the way they are, we 
need them to be the way they are. A viable 
democratic system is a representative sys- 
tem and the man we say we want 
as a representative, the man who 
speaks the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, cannot 
be a good representative. 

The concept of the representative im- 
plies one who re-presents and in a sense 
re-creates the ideas of others. He is neither 
a mechanical mouthpiece for ideas not his 
own nor a man with a fixed commitment 
to his own catalogue of ideas. If the ideas 
of others were already adequately ex- 
pressed, the representative would be un- 
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necessary. If the representative were pri- 
marily dedicated to expressing his own 
ideas, he would not be a representative. 
The democratic representative re-expresses 
the ideas and desires of the public (his 
constituency), or the majority thereof. 
But it has become a commonplace that 
the individuals who compose a majority 
of any constituency are unorganized, in- 
articulate, and, if my prior contention is 
correct, lacking in responsibility for the 
whole. It is minorities who are politically 
organized and politically articulate. The 
difficulty is that when organized they be- 
come even less responsible for the whole 
than are individuals, even their own in- 
dividuals, because they thereby become 
more responsible to the selfish interest 
which brought the organization into be- 
ing. If individuals composing the protean 
majority lack responsibility for the whole, 
they at least contain an inclination to be 
responsible which organizations as or- 
ganizations do not. 

We are accustomed to think of a liquor 
lobby as more selfish in character than a 
social action committee of a church. We 
arrive at this conclusion on the basis of 
our calculation of the social value to be 
derived from the accomplishment of their 
respective aims. But “selfishness” has 
meaning only in terms of motives, not of 
consequences. If by selfishness we mean 
placing a greater value upon the pres- 
ervation of one’s self than upon the pres- 
ervation of others’ selves, then all men 
this side of the grave and eating well are 
selfish. But certainly it is a matter of 
degree. In this sense, then, how can we 
call organized groups selfish? Only by 
analogy do groups have selves. Yet they 
do have an identity of their own which 
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calls forth particular responses from 1n- 
dividual members. Group life is a more 
complex dimension of human living. 
Does the group customarily place a 
higher value upon its preservation vis-a- 
vis other groups than the individual does 
vis-a-vis other individuals? The answer 
would seem to be yes. An individual may 
refuse to give a quarter to a hungry 
stranger because preservation of the self 
in the manner to which it had become 
accustomed was directing that quarter 
to a cigarette machine. But the individual 
will probably feel uneasy about it, and 
may quite often cough up cash for a 
worthy enterprise even when some sacri- 
fice is involved. On rare occasions the 
sacrifice is supreme: the life of the indi- 
vidual. Organized groups, on the other 
hand, however worthy their raison d’étre, 
almost never sacrifice themselves to any- 
thing. As long as their original aim or 
some secondary aim is being served, groups 
fight doggedly for survival. The larger 
and older the group, the harder it fights. 
The nation-state and the Christian church 
are good examples. And by comparison 
with the individual, they fight in an at- 
mosphere of dulled conscience. The de- 
mands upon them are not in the form of 
a stark, face-to-face encounter with a 
hungry man. They are filtered through a 
congestion of letterheads, bylaws, proced- 
ures, and minutes of the previous meeting. 
Nor are their responses forced into the 
simple mold of the individual accosted 
in the street: “Yes, I'll give,” or “Sorry, 
I need it for myself.” An organization al- 
most never admits that it seeks help for 
its own sake. It needs help for the cause. 
You who are diverting our resources are 
injuring the cause. You are against us. At 
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best you are misguided; but possibly you 
have evil intentions. Organizations neces- 
sarily compound and make myopic our 
own selfishness. 

This attention to organizations is neces- 
sary because the principal forces in the 
drama of politics are organized interests. 
Organizations are the molecules of the 
political corpus. Because of their central- 
ity, it is important to realize that, how- 
ever noble their purposes, however “right” 
they are, the democratic representative 
cannot believe in the disinterestedness of 
these organizations in the same way in 
which it is possible to believe in the dis- 
interestedness of individuals. 

For what, or for whom, then, is the 
democratic representative able to speak? 
Would he not do best simply to follow his 
own conscience? That, of course, de- 
pends upon what you think of his con- 
science. It can be noted, however, that 
such an answer has both antidemocratic 
and antirepresentative implications; and, 
secondly, such an answer dooms a politi- 
cian to a short career in politics. The 
organized minority can punish, but the 
unorganized majority cannot reward, as 
Elihu Root observed. This answer is the 
solution of martyrdom, a solution I tried 
to beat down a few paragraphs back as 
precious but impractical. 

The politician must speak for organized 
selfish interests. The way in which he 
speaks for them determines whether he 
qualifies for the laurel wreath of the 
master democratic politician or not. 


In any democratic society these organi- 


zations are numerous and in competition 
for a limited quantity of spoils; there are 
only so many tax dollars, or jobs, or mu- 
tually compatible policies. In these con- 
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tests the master politician speaks, when- 
ever possible, in generalities acceptable to 
both sides, and in this way seeks to nego- 
tiate a compromise. Sometimes we may 
only blindly hope that the generalities 
he has pieced together represent majority 
opinion more closely than the specific de- 
mands of either side to the contest. The 
politician functions in this situation as the 
broker of ideas, the middleman, the deal 
maker, who stands between organized 
group interests and does what he can to 
keep them from tearing each other and 
innocent bystanders apart. In other situ- 
ations he may find a more tangible basis 
for expressing a higher interest, the in- 
terest of the whole. Sometimes, given his 
tolerance and vantage point, only the 
politician can clarify for us those values 
we hold in common, or at least only he 
can dramatize their relevance to a con- 
tentious dispute.’ 

At this point, truth again rears its 
stubborn head. In all this, the politician 
cannot afford to speak too truthfully 
about the naked self-interest which is in- 
volved. He must evade and sometimes 
obfuscate when a conflict is stark and in- 
tractable. He must speak as if we were 
better than we are without taking his 
words too seriously. He must speak as if 
there were no paradox in his assignment: 
to bring order out of anarchy by repre- 
senting our anarchic self-interests. We 
need the politician the way he is to protect 
us from facing the truth of this paradox. 


"After he is dead, we may call this politician a 
statesman. V. ©. Key points out that today’s most 
characteristic demagogue, in the sense of one who ap- 
peals to immediate selfish interests, is not the traditional 
politician, but the pressure group leader. Politics, Parties 
and Pressure Groups (3rd ed.; New York: Crowell, 
1952), pp. 175-74. 
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OBJECTIONS may be raised to such a con- 
ception of the role of the politician. Is 
not this description of the politician 
synonymous with that of the opportunist 
and the demagogue? Opportunist, yes. 
Demagogue, no. The demagogue differs 
from our ideal-type politician in that the 
demagogue not only seems to be but is 
intolerant; not intolerant, perhaps, of his 
ostensible enemies, but certainly intoler- 
ant of his real political enemies. He is the 
man of action only, without the check of 
reason. A demagogue, as H. L. Mencken 
quipped, can tell his mind to think any- 
thing he wants it to think. The chronic 
occupational hazard of the demagogue, 
therefore, has been the tendency to over- 
extend himself along one line, to base 
everything upon one passionate appeal; in 
brief, to be a short-run rather than a 
long-run opportunist. Having foreclosed 
the possibility of retreat, he is finally faced 
with the choice of becoming undemocratic 
in order to hold power or being marooned 
with a dead issue. Senator McCarthy may 
have been tolerant, while seeming to be 
violently intolerant, of his ostensible 
enemies, the domestic Communists; but 
he could not restrain his intolerance of his 
real enemies, the critics among his Senate 
colleagues and the President. He overex- 
tended himself, and the real politicians— 
the long-run opportunists—dropped away 
like apples shaken from a tree. 
Nevertheless, it may be said, if we call 
the ideal-type politician a long-run op- 
portunist, he is still an opportunist. He is 
adrift in a horizonless sea of conflicting 
opinion, without moral bearings, without 
principles. But as politician in a democ- 
racy, his business is not to follow his own 
principles, even if he has good ones. It is 
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rather to interpret public sentiment, to 
speak for commonly held goals. And if 
there are no commonly held goals, or no 
common paths to different goals? Then 
democracy is impossible. 

But, of course, no man is utterly with- 
out principles and no man therefore is 
pure politician. The legislator often fol- 
lows his private principles, sometimes 
when they coincide with public opinion, 
sometimes when they run counter to pub- 
lic opinion, and often when public opinion 
is inchoate. But he is the nonpolitician 
when he does so.” My contention is not 
that the politician alone can preserve us. 


2Max Weber, in his brilliant essay “Politics as a 
Vocation,” in Gerth and Mills (eds.), From Max Weber; 
Essays in Sociology (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1948), discusses the ethical tension of the individual 
politician who follows an “ethics of responsibility” at 
the expense of an “ethics of ultimate ends.” 


Final Stone 


JEAN BURDEN 


No giant walks the final land, 


no mountain towers, no wall; 


The politician alone manifestly cannot 
preserve us, a fact of which the experience 
of contemporary France should be ample 
evidence. The politician is not a sufficient 
factor for the success of democracy; but 
he is a necessary factor, and his necessity 
is too rarely appreciated. The politician as 
politician is an instrument, not an inno- 
vator. In a democracy, innovation is sup- 
posed to come from the citizenry. This is 
its glory and its torment. The tragic di- 
mension of democracy is that we the citi- 
zens inevitably reject the responsibility 
for the whole which is placed in our 
hands. The redemptive dimension of de- 
mocracy is that the responsibility we try 
to give up, and the politician tries to ac- 
cept from us, cannot be held fast in the 
hands of the politician but again and again 
comes back to us. 


no leviathan of sea or mind 


withstands the brutal sifting of the tide. 


What we live by in the end 
is polished for the hand, 


purified, 


and small. 


Final word and ultimate stone 


lie on the sea’s floor 
with the grains of hills 
and the shark’s tooth 
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and the small ear-bones of whales. 


Return to Principle in Politics 
Conservatives and Liberals Take Thought 


RUSSELL KIRK 


ever since the Civil War, political 
thought has languished in the United 
States. For original political theory almost 
always is developed out of a time of trou- 
bles, when thinking men, forced to exam- 
ine their first principles, seek means to 
avert the imminent collapse of order, or 
to restore some measure of justice and 
security to a wounded society. The polit- 
ical writings of Plato and Aristotle came 
out of such an age. So did Cicero’s works, 
and and Machiavelli’s, and 
Hooker's, and Hobbes’s, and Locke’s, and 
Burke’s, and Marx’s. The nature of the 
confusion which provokes the exposition 
of political theory may be the inadequacy 
of an old order, morally and administra- 
tively, as it was in the society of Calvin 
or of Rousseau; or the confusion may be 
the product of a new order’s search for 
sanction, as it was in the society of Bodin 
or of Bentham. Doubt and violence are 
the parents of social speculation. Prescrip- 
tion, legal precedent, and muddling 
through suffice for ages or nations that 
experience no serious threat to things 
established. 

Thus the political theories of Adams, 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jefferson, though 
rooted in English and colonial experi- 
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ence and profoundly influenced by the 
legacy of English political philosophy, 
took form as prudent endeavors to 
restore order and justice to a society dis- 
turbed by revolution. Thus the ideas of 
John Randolph and Calhoun were ex- 
pressed as a defense of established institu- 
tions in the Old South. Once the triumph 
of the Union, however, had put an end 
to the debate between North and South, 
and once the swelling prosperity of the 
United States after the Civil War com- 
bined with the nation’s comparative isola- 
tion to make any foreign menace trifling, 
American political speculation sank to a 
level much lower. No political philosopher 
of any great stature appeared during the 
last third of the nineteenth century, and 
the bulk of what passed for political 
thought in this country was simply the 
reflection of various English and German 
liberal ideas, adapted to the American 
climate of opinion. There seemed to be 
no need for reference to first principles; 
Things were in the saddle, and most men 
seemed to be satisfied to let Things ride. 
Warning voices like those of Henry and 
Brooks Adams were rather despairing pro- 
tests than expressions of political phil- 
osophy. As World War I approached, and 
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as the economic and moral problems of the 
postwar era became pressing, ideas were 
allowed some voice, it is true, so that Irving 
Babbitt and Paul Elmer More and George 
Santayana had a hearing. Yet Things gal- 
loped on; the New Deal, fortunately per- 
haps, was the expression of vague humani- 
tarian aspirations and positive grievances, 
not of any coherent “liberal” or “radical” 
system of thought. Nor was America’s 
part in World War II governed by any 
body of general ideas: caused by the 
combination of moral indignation with 
fear of Germany and Japan, American 
intervention stood bewildered for want 
of theory when the problems of the peace 
had to be met. 

The genius of American politics, Dan- 
iel Boorstin suggests, consists in an inno- 
cence of abstract doctrine and theoretic 
dogma; and this is quite as true of the 
genius of English politics. Yet possibly 
the immunity of these great nations from 
the curse of ideology has resulted not so 
much from a deliberate contempt for 
theory as from two peculiar advantages 
that today are much diminished: first, a 
comparative physical isolation from other 
states that made possible the postpone- 
ment of grave decisions; second, an under- 
lying set of moral and political assump- 
tions and habits, common to nearly every- 
one in these societies, which were the 
products of a venerable historic experi- 
ence, and which served the purpose that 
political philosophy serves in nations less 
governed by general prejudice and pre- 
scription. (Among these assumptions and 
habits are the Christian ethical system, 
the common law, the general concurrence 
in representative government, prescrip- 
tive private rights, and respect for per- 
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sonality.) It was to this body of custom 
and belief that Burke appealed against 
the Jacobin ideology; and to established 
ways of life and political institutions, 
rather than to abstract notions of social 
perfection, Adams and Jefferson both ad- 
hered in America. 

Yet there may come a time in the his- 
tory of nations when the previous security 
against foreign intervention is destroyed, 
and when tradition and established usage 
are so weakened that they cannot stand 
unaided against the assaults of ideology. 
Such an era seems to be America’s in the 
middle of the twentieth century. The dis- 
solution of America’s old political and 
military isolation needs no comment; we 
survived by a single generation the end 
of Britain’s isolation. The breaking of the 
cake of custom is the subject of a great 
many books, though all its intricacies 
have not yet been explored. It must suf- 
fice to say here that with the triumph of 
modern technology, the ascendancy of 
general literacy and secularized schooling, 
the extreme mobility and fluidity of 
twentieth-century American society, the 
disappearance of many elements of au- 
thority and class, and the diffusion of 
positivistic ideas, tradition and custom in 
the United States—though by no means 
eradicated—have lost much of their old 
power. We live, then, in an insecure so- 
ciety, doubtful of its future, an island of 
comparative but perilous sanctuary in a 
sea of revolution; and neither the old iso- 
lation nor the old received opinions of 
the mass of men seem likely to hold out 
unassisted against the physical force of 
revolutionary powers and the moral inno- 
vations of modern ideologies. This is just 
such a time as has required and produced, 
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in the course of history, a re-examination 
of first principles and a considered polit- 
ical philosophy. 


THREE vaguely-delimited bodies of po- 
litical opinion existed in the United States 
when, a few years ago, thinking men be- 
gan to perceive the necessity here for some 
return to principle, as against mere mud- 
dling through: conservatism, liberalism, 
and radicalism. All three of these bodies 
of opinion were deficient in true political 
philosophy. American radicalism may be 
disposed of quite briefly. This had come 
to mean the Marxist ideology, to which 
real speculative philosophy is anathema; 
the other variants of American radical- 
ism, except for decayed remnants, had 
withered away or had been merged with 
American liberalism. The dread Russian 
example of triumphant Marxism, and the 
national antagonism between the United 
States and Russia, have so put down this 
radicalism in America—at least for the 
present—that its claims to represent any 
substantial part of American opinion need 
not be considered seriously. We are left 
with conservatism and liberalism; and 
neither of these categories of political be- 
lief has admitted of any clear adherence 
to principles until quite recently. For that 
matter, the great majority of American 
conservatives and liberals still remain ig- 
norant of the history and the probable 
future of their own opinions. 
Conservatism in the United States, by 
the end of the 1940's, had almost lost the 
power of language. Very often, men of 
conservative prejudices expressed them- 
selves apologetically in the phrases of 
nineteenth-century liberals; sometimes 
they even echoed the slogans of old- 
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fangled anarchism. The body of Amer- 
ican conservative interest was composed 
of various elements, some overlapping: 
natural conservatives, believing, with 
Falkland, “when it is not neccessary to 
change, it is necessary not to change”; 
constitutional conservatives, attached to 
the prescriptive forms of American gov- 
ernment; economic conservatives, intent 
upon preserving private property and a 
free economy; rural conservatives, vague- 
ly opposed to the urbanization and con- 
fusion of modern life; “libertarian” con- 
servatives, fearing for the survival of 
personal freedom. Most of these people 
expressed themselves badly, and very few 
were able to describe any coherent moral 
or philosophical basis for their beliefs. 
Though frequently their impulses and 
prejudices were genuinely conservative in 
the historic sense of that abused term, 
nevertheless they would endeavor to de- 
fend themselves by the arguments of their 
old adversaries—Bentham, for instance, 
and John Stuart Mill, and Herbert 
Spencer. 

American liberalism failed to crush this 
confused conservative rear guard simply 
because, as a body of belief, it was in no 
more coherent state. Originally dedicated 
to emancipation of the individual from all 
sorts of traditional restraints and obliga- 
tions, by the forties American liberalism 
had come to mean, for the most part, an 
amorphous feeling that society ought to 
be improved through the agency of cen- 
tralized government. The liberty which it 
now sought was “freedom from the con- 
sequences of freedom,” and, in George 
Santayana’s phrase, the New Liberal de- 
sired to relax no bonds except the mar- 
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riage tie. This liberalism had become an 
ideology; from the beginning, indeed, 
very strong ideological tendencies had 
dwelt in its Benthamite sources—swearing 
by the god-terms Progress and Equality. It 
was heavily influenced by the negation 
of philosophy, pragmatism, and sought 
rather futilely to identify itself with the 
Popular Will. Its sources of support were 
even more disparate than those of Amer- 
ican conservatism, ranging from doctrin- 
aire zealots for emancipation upon the 
model of Lamartine to doctrinaire Marx- 
ists who hesitated, nevertheless, to en- 
dorse Stalinism. When the truth about 
communist Russia and other collectivistic 
states became undeniable, the liberal camp 
tended to break up into factions, some 
moving in a conservative direction, some 
expressing contrition for their past errors 
but altering very little their practical poli- 
tics, and some simply repeating, as a ritual, 
their old slogans, as if by dint of recita- 
tion they could give them fresh life. Many 
spoke confusedly of effecting some com- 
promise between capitalism and socialisin, 
or of reconciling traditional belief and 
pragmatism. It was discouragingly clear 
that they had even less understanding of 
principle than had the conservatives. 
But this ignorance of philosophy, this 
disregard of first principles among both 
conservatives and liberals, the forces of 
permanence and of change, now seems to 
me to be diminishing. There are signs that, 
without embracing the fanatic dogmas of 
ideology, the conservative and the liberal 
bodies of opinion in America are com- 
mencing to think things through. I do 
not mean that they are about to coalesce. 
Any healthy society requires an enduring 
contest between its permanence and its 
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progression. We cannot live without con- 
tinuity, and we cannot live without pru- 
dent change. But a conservatism of reflec- 
tion and a liberalism of reflection, each 
aware of its own first principles, may 
serve separately to arrest the decay of our 
civilization and to make common cause 
against Giant Ideology, which now threat- 
ens to put an end to true philosophy and 
just politics throughout the world. It 
seems to me that the better minds of both 
bodies of opinion, here in America, are 
restoring to our consciousness the real 
meaning of both conservatism and liberal- 
ism. And I think that some practical con- 
sequences will be felt, in the fulness of 
time. 

This return to principle, as yet, may 
be discerned only very dimly among our 
practical politicians: the day of the philo- 
sophical statesman has passed, though it 
may return. The signs of a resurgence of 
principle are to be found, instead, in the 
work of certain scholars. And their ideas 
already are making their influence felt 
upon the universities, governmental ad- 
ministrators, the serious journals, and 
even the popular press. Rather than run 
through a catalogue of names, I have 
chosen to analyze this conservatism of 
reflection and this liberalism of reflection 
through the work of two scholars, much 
as J. S. Mill described the great currents 
of thought in his century through the 
writings of Coleridge and Bentham. These 
scholars are Eric Voegelin and David 
Riesman. Neither of them is a “political 
scientist” in the narrower, or cant, mean- 
ing of that phrase; but both of them are 
political thinkers in the old and honor- 
able sense of the word “politics.” 


— 


“THE TRUE dividing line in the con- 
temporary crisis,” Mr. Voegelin writes (in 
the Review of Politics, January, 1953), 
“does not run between liberals and totali- 
tarians, but between the religious and 
philosophical transcendentalists on the one 
side, and the liberal and totalitarian im- 
manentist sectarians on the other.” This 
theme runs through his influential little 
book, The New Science of Politics, and 
will be prominent as a conclusion, prob- 
ably, in the six volumes of his great work 
—of which the first volume is due to be 
published within a few months—Order 
and Symbol. The delusion that human 
reason can convert the world into a ter- 
restrial paradise is, in Mr. Voegelin’s view, 
the principal source of our modern polit- 
ical disasters. For politics, like science, like 
art, comes out of belief in a transcendent 
religion; and when that belief decays, 
politics decays, and the fancied terrestrial 
paradise becomes a very real terrestrial 
hell. 

Mr. Voegelin, born in Austria, is steeped 
in classical and Christian learning, and is 
thoroughly familiar with English and 
American political philosophy. One of the 
very few benefits conferred by World 
War II was the bringing to the United 
States of European scholars whose work 
is elevating the whole character of our 
education; and among these, Eric Voeg- 
clin is one of the most eminent. Describ- 
ing himself as a “pre-Reformation Chris- 
tian,” he is most closely associated with 
Lutheran theologians. The very fact of 
his European origin is related to his 
influeace upon American conservative 
thought: he sees in the United States and 


Britain the two nations least seriously in- 
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fected by ideology and Gnosticism, and 
in them a hope for the regeneration of our 
civilization. And America, as the chief 
bulwark of conservative sociai principles 
among the nations, now requires such an 
understanding of principle as Mr. Voeg- 
elin is developing in his books. 

Gnosticism, the heresy which substi- 
tutes a dream of a perfect mundane 
society for the City of God, lies at the 
root of the clamorous ideologies which 
compete for the support of the modern 
masses. Ideology, as Mr. Voegelin cor- 
rectly defines it, is a set of rigid convic- 
tions, fanatically held, which endeavors 
to reduce the complexity of human affairs 
to a few simple formulas, calculated to 
solve all the ills to which flesh is heir. To 
ideology, Mr. Voegelin opposes science, or 
understanding of man and _ society 
founded upon observation throughout 
history. In disavowing ideology, Mr. 
Voegelin espouses political philosophy, 
which is a very different thing: like 
Burke, he establishes a distinction between 
“abstraction” (an a priori assumption 
unsupported by history or logic) and 
“principle,” or a justified deduction from 
what we know about man and society 
through Revelation and history. And 
with Burke (being strongly influenced, as 
was Burke, by Richard Hooker), he 
makes the virtue of prudence the means 
of political wisdom: 


In classic and Christian ethics the first of 
the moral virtues is sophia or prudentia, be- 
cause without adequate understanding of the 
structure of reality, including the conditio 
humana, moral action with rational co-ordina- 
tion of means and ends is hardly possible. In 
the Gnostic dream world, on the other hand, 
nonrecognition of reality is the first principle. 
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Here Mr. Voegelin invokes the con- 
servative principles by which Burke and 
Disraeli, Adams and Calhoun, were 
guided. Recognition of a transcendent 
order in the universe does not make the 
statesman into a dreamer, but into a 
realist. Knowing his theology and his his- 
tory, he takes it for granted that man is 
not a perfect nor a perfectible being, and 
that the prudent politician will endeavor 
to make life in the civil social state toler- 
able, not perfect. it is utopianism, the 
Gnostic delusion, that leads (in Mr. 
Voegelin’s words) “with increasing theo- 
retical illiteracy” to 


the form of various social idealisms, such as 
the abolition of war, of unequal distribution 
of property, of fear and want. And, finally, 
immanentization may extend to the complete 
Christian symbol. The result will then be the 
active mysticism of a state of perfection, to 
be achieved through a revolutionary transfig- 
uration of the nature of man, as, for instance, 
in Marxism. 


Human nature, by definition, is un- 
changeable; the conservative statesman 
knows this, and he knows that human 
longing never will be satisfied upon this 
earth. For him, politics indeed is the art 
of the possible, and he remains satisfied 
with patching and improving society here 
and there; he feels he has done very well 


if he has preserved a tolerable measure of 


justice and order. 

In modern political action, Gnosticism 
has two manifestations, its left wing and 
its right: communism and liberalism. “If 
liberalism is understood as the immanent 
salvation of man and society, communism 
certainly is its most radical expression; it 
is an evolution that was already antici- 
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pated by John Stuart Mill’s faith in the 
ultimate advent of communism for man- 
kind.” In the year of the Communist 
Manifesto, Orestes Brownson declared 
that communism was a Christian heresy; 
and this view is Voegelin’s, as it is Toyn- 
bee’s. But liberalism is only a more mod- 
erate form of the same heresy, the notion 
that Progress consists in material aggran- 
dizement. A civilization which abandons 
knowledge of God for creature-comforts 
is already far gone in decadence: 


A civilization can, indeed, advance and de- 
cline at the same time—but not forever. There 
is a limit toward which the ambiguous proc- 
ess moves; the limit is reached when an activist 
sect which represents the Gnostic truth organ- 
izes the civilization into an empire under its 
rule. Totalitarianism, defined as the existential 
rule of Gnostic activists, is the end form of 
progressive civilization. 


Now this is repudiation of liberalism 
root and branch, whether old-style in- 
dividualistic liberalism, or new-style col- 
lectivistic liberalism. The premises upon 
which liberalism is founded, Mr. Voege- 
lin declares, must lead, sooner or later, 
to a totalitarian state; for the Gnostic pas- 
sion to alter society and human nature 
endures no opposition, and when it can, it 
destroys all the traditional political and 
economic institutions which impede its 
consolidatory progress. If the only pur- 
pose of life is terrestrial and material suc- 
cess, why should reactionaries be allowed 
to delay the advent of utopia? Mr. Voege- 
lin cites Harold Laski, in Faith, Reason, 
and Civilization, to illustrate his point: 
“It is, indeed, true in a sense to argue that 
the Russian principle cuts deeper than the 
Christian since its seeks salvation for the 
masses by fulfilment in this life, and, 
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thereby, orders anew the actual world we 
know.” 

It would be presumptuous to endeavor 
to summarize the whole of Mr. Voegelin’s 
work before his six fat volumes have ap- 
peared. My present purpose is to suggest 
that such principles as Mr. Voegelin ex- 
pounds are the principles which increas- 
ingly are being recognized by thinking 
American conservatives as the foundation 
of their beliefs. The names of Bernard 
Iddings Bell, R. A. Nisbet, Leo Strauss, 
Ross Hoffman, and Reinhold Niebuhr* 
may suggest the range of conservative 
views founded upon belief in a transcend- 
ent order, in an unalterable human nature, 
and in a natural law. 

This is not the conservatism of com- 
placency, or the conservatism of mere 
compromise. This body of opinion does 
not look upon our present confused so- 
ciety as the best of all possible worlds, 
nor does it use the word “conservative” 
as a mere term of relation, a kind of 
stumbling and timid liberalism. This con- 
servatism is bent upon reform of society 
because, as Mr. Voegelin writes, the hour 
is very late, our society is terribly corrupt, 
and “it will require all our efforts to 
kindle this glimmer into a flame by re- 
pressing Gnostic corruption and restoring 
the forces of civilization. At present the 
fate is in the balance.” 

But this conservatism does not enter- 
tain the notion that any ideology, or even 
any set of reasoned principles, will make 
society perfect. This conservatism begins 
with the premise that we must be obedient 

*Although Dr. Niebuhe's periodical articles generally 


continue politically “liberal,” his books grow increas- 
ingly conservative. It may suffice to say that though 
many people retain the political tags of their earlier 
days, their real principles may be something else. 
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to a transcendent order, which has given 
us natural law. 

The nature of man being complex, no 
simple set of positive laws, universally 
applied, will suffice to make him happy or 
good. And the nature of man_ being 
flawed, the evil part of his nature, lusting 
after power and aggrandizement, envious 
and violent, must be restrained by cus- 
tom, authority, and balanced government 
which checks power with power. 

This conservatism holds that man finds 
his happiness in fulfilment of his duties, 
in purposeful work, and in being part of 
a true community and a great continuity, 
rather than in the satisfaction of every 
material desire. This conservatism thinks 
that the truly good society is not that in 
which the abstractions of Liberty and 
Equality and Fraternity are enforced by 
positive law, but rather that in which the 
higher natures among men are free to 
develop in accordance with the laws of 
their being, so long as they do not tyran- 
nize over the mass of men. We were not 
born yesterday; and the bank and capital 
of the ages is the source from which comes 
our knowledge of our own nature. This 
is a conservatism of reform; but it is pure 
conservatism, aware of its ancient inspira- 
tion, and not merely the disputed middle. 


tN Mr. Voegelin’s terms, Mr. Riesman 
is a Gnostic of the extreme right wing: 
that is, a very moderate and amiable lib- 
eral, disavowing ideology nearly as 
strongly as Mr. Voegelin himself does. 
Although Mr. Riesman’s historical per- 
spective never goes back beyond the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century—and only 
rarely so far—he is (in Faces in the 
Crowd) no doctrinaire apostle of progress: 
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My own view, which smiles on compromise, 
also has nineteenth-century roots, especially in 
the English tradition of Burke, Morley, Bage- 
hot, Acton. But in a way, one has to have lived 
through the mid-twentieth century properly 
to appreciate the virtues of the bourgeois age 
and class, and to regard the terms “bourgeois” 
or “middle class” as ones of amiable praise 
rather than Sorelian or Marxist epithets. 


In a time when even the more enthusias- 
tic liberals confess:that intellectual initia- 
tive has passed to the conservatives—a 
time when the remaining unreconstructed 
liberals of yesteryear, like Henry Steele 
Commager and Archibald MacLeish, 
sound curiously obsolete — the most in- 
fluential liberal writer in this country is 
Mr. Riesman; and he is influential pre- 
cisely because he is not a ritualistic or 
doctrinaire liberal. There is reform in the 
liberal camp nowadays, as well as in the 
conservative camp. 

An eminent European economist, in- 
deed, recently asked me whether Mr. 
Riesman ought to be classified as a “New 
Conservative.” I said that he ought not; 
but there are a number of conservative 
elements in Mr. Riesman’s thought, at 
least if one employs “conservative” simply 
as a term of relation. He observes that 
“the rich are a minority and have their 
rights, too”; he implies that much “social 
legislation” and the enthusiasm it inspires 
are quite out of date, since the nineteenth- 
century problem of urban want is being 
solved by modern productivity, rather 
than by positive law; he is concerned for 
true individuality; he shies away from 
cant and slogan; he pokes fun at many 
stereotypes of “intellectuals and academic 
people.” Yet his premises are thoroughly 
liberal; they are almost identical with 
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those of John Stuart Mill, whom he takes 
for his model in much. It is not the fact 
that he has effected a synthesis of con- 
servatism and liberalism which makes 
him one of our more important mod- 
ern social critics: he has done nothing of 
that sort. His accomplishment is to restore 
to American liberalism, long sunk into 
the condition of an ideology, a measure of 
candor, moderation, and keen percep- 
tivity. 

I do not mean that Mr. Riesman him- 
self is quite contemptuous of every King 
Charles’s head of ritualistic liberalism: 
whenever he turns to the “emancipation 
of woman,” for instance, he is back in 
Harriet Taylor's parlor with John Stuart 
Mill; he regrets that recently women have 
been turning back to their old duties and 
status, and implies that they really ought 
to be emancipated, “deprivatized,” and 
taught sexual freedom, whether they 


relish it or not. (Here, by the way, is an 
instance of what Mr. Voegelin describes 


as the obsession of the liberals with alter- 
ing a human nature that really is unalter- 
able.) Yet, by and large, he stands for 
reformed liberalism, Perhaps his ideas may 
best be compared with Mr. Voegelin’s by 
a summary of Mr. Riesman’s notion of 
utopia. 

“I suggest that the utopian tradition 
has gone sour,” Mr. Riesman writes in 
Individualism Reconsidered, 


because of collectivist, especially Communist, 
abuse, and gone stale (especially in America) 
because so many of our earlier hopes for equal- 
ity and abundance have been attained—leav- 
ing us either to try to put meaning back into 
outdated struggles or to find a political agenda 
not in planning for a better future, but in 
postponing a worse one. 


The old Fabian and social-democratic 
slogans have worn thin, he continues; and 
the utopianism of American business 
enterprise, the promise of a chicken in 
every pot and a car in every garage, also 
has lost its meaning: “First, given our 
resources, it is not difficult to fulfill them; 
they are, in fact, just around the corner. 
Second, attainment of these goals would 
not make the great mass of well-fed 
Americans noticeably happier.” Populism 
and the New Deal merely aped the spur- 
ious utopia of business enterprise, without 
having any concept of a fundamental 
change in the quality of American life; 
the New Dealers, indeed, were glad to 
escape into the war and so avoid any re- 
examination of their own principles. 

What we require, then, Mr. Riesman 
says, is not an ideological enthusiasm for 
some vague scheme of economic abund- 
ance or “fair shares for all,” but a utopia 
founded upon new concepts of commu- 
nity and individuality. He is forever re- 
curring to Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 
and he commends the Goodmans’ Com- 
munitas: Means of Livelihood and Ways 
of Life. But the ends and means of his 
own utopia remain amorphous. He men- 
tions “more spontancous pleasures and 
more democratic cooperation”; he takes 
up town planning; he has various sugges- 
tions for “autonomous play.” Still, when 
all this is said, Mr. Riesman leaves us grop- 
ing for purpose in this utopia—supposing 
it really is something quite different from 
the social-democratic or business-enter- 
prise pseudo-utopias. 


Ir seems to me that Mr. Reisman’s 
ambiguity is caused by his pragmatism. 
If he were asked, “What is the end of 
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man?” he might have difficulty in reply- 
ing; one gathers from his books that he 
might be compelled to say, “diversion.” 
Man is not made for work, in Mr. Ries- 
man’s eyes, or for duty, or for high loyal- 
ties; grand hopes and ideologies are disas- 
trous; therefore all man can hope for is 
a round of small pleasures; he may experi- 
ment in consumption and sex and urban 
living. Teleology, the foundation of Mr. 
Voegelin’s politics, simply does not exist 
for Mr. Riesman. Although tolerant 
toward religious belief, he remains con- 
descendingly incredulous. All theological 
concepts and nearly the whole body of 
inherited belief are repugnant to him: “A 
concept of original sin is typical of a view 
of life which makes the past an authority 
over the present, in which the individual 
is mortgaged to society, and both the in- 
dividual and society are mortgaged to the 
preceding generations.” This debt to the 
past and obligation to the future, which 
Burke called “the contract of eternal so- 
ciety,” has been the cement of classical 
and Christian social order; yet Mr. Ries- 
man heartily dislikes it. It is not easy to 
construct a utopia which denies the legacy 
of dead generations and the rights of those 
yet unborn; but Mr. Riesman is logical 
in disavowing natural rights and inherent 
obligations when he disavows religious 
principle. 

One principle does seem to govern the 
Riesman utopia: the motto of the Abbey 
of Théléme, “Do as you will.” Since the 
frowning collectivism of the modern age 
menaces this principle, Mr. Riesman de- 
sires to check somehow the growth of 
centralized political authority and—more 
particularly — the sheep-conformity of 
the modern masses, the “other-directed” 
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men. In the last paragraph of The Lonely 
Crowd, he writes, “The idea that men 
are created free and equal is both true and 
misleading: men are created different; 
they lose their social freedom and their 
individual autonomy in seeking to become 
like each other.” The silent and impalp- 
able democratic despotism over opinion 
and conduct which Tocqueville foresaw 
is often in the foreground of Mr. Ries- 
man’s mind; yet when he approaches the 
problem, he leaves out of consideration 
Tocqueville’s transcendent view, which 
was founded upon the Christian idea of 
personality and the Christian doctrines of 
morality. It is John Stuart Mill to whom 
Mr. Riesman turns, rather; and Mill’s idea 
of individuality, as expressed in his Lib- 
erty, had no sanction but difference for 
the sake of differing—a substitution, in 
R. P. Anschutz’ phrase, of “Bohemian 
nonsense for bourgeois nonsense.” That 
man has an end which is more than imma- 
nent; that man finds his happiness 
through the performance of duties, and 
his freedom through the acquirement of 
moral character—these concepts are lack- 
ing altogether in Mr. Riesman’s thought. 

Thus we are brought back, after all, to 
a Gnostic concept of man, a being who 
finds his whole duty in the triumph of self 
in this world, and whose highest hope is 
to be “autonomous”—somehow different 
from most dull conformists, though 
severed from tradition, from duty, from 
hope of much attainment in this world, 
and from any expectation of reward in 
another world than this. How satisfying 
such autonomy would be, if practicable 
at all; how long such a utopia would con- 
tinue to gratify the longings of men and 
keep them from ideology and violence; 
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whether, indeed, even the utopia-life of 
small experimental pleasures and im- 
proved cities and abundant leisure and 
innumerable creature-comforts might en- 
dure even in America for any length of 
time, what with the dismaying rate of 
destruction of moral capital and natural 
resources—all these questions Mr. Ries- 
man does not take into account. Along 
with ideology, he has discarded theory; 
and he implies that human nature is 
simply what the drift of society makes it, 
and therefore requires no further atten- 
tion. 

Yet, this said, Mr. Riesman’s writings 
represent a reformed and chastened liber- 
alism. Prudence, at least in its lower 
aspect, governs this liberalism, not ideol- 
ogy. There is no intention of creating a 
classless society, or a universal state, or 
an equalitarian monotony. If there is no 
appreciation of human dignity, still there 
is an understanding of the importance of 
individuality. Just this rather humdrum 
and compromising liberalism, I am in- 
clined to think, will become the common 
pattern of American “progressive” and 
secularistic thought, now that American 
liberals have recoiled from collectivistic 
ideology. There is no crusading spirit in 


it: the modern age has experienced enough 


secular crusades. 

The lofty and austere “new science of 
politics,” the conservatism of regeneration 
for which Mr. Voegelin speaks, will con- 
tend in America and much of the rest of 
the world against this Bellamy-utopia lib- 
eralism. Some things this conservatism 
and this liberalism have in common: a 
detestation of ideology, a respect for 
prudence, and a recognition that modern 
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society, with its tendency toward a dead- 
ening conformity and its “devil’s sabbath 
of whirling machinery,” either must be 
humanized, or must perish. These com- 
mon understandings, and certain common 
practical interests in opposition to the 
grim ideological collectivism of the mass- 
state, are likely to keep the debate be- 
tween American conservatism and liberal- 
ism, for the rest of this century, 
reasonably moderate. Both conservatism 
and liberalism are experimental and ex- 
ploratory now, groping for a realization 
of community that is not collectivism, 
and for a purpose in work and leisure 
that is not mere heaping up of industrial 


The Wood of the Self-Destroyers SAMUEL YELLEN 


We enter the dismal wood where boughs black, 
Gnarled, and thorny cradle the befouled nests 


products. Yet the gulf between true con. 
servatism and true liberalism remains 
infinitely deep. What is the purpose of 
life? Is life worth living? Is this life the 
be-all and end-all? These questions for- 
ever separate conservatism and liberalism; 
nor should we ask that the gulf be 
bridged, for then all struggle and search 
would have gone out of existence here 
below. The conservative holds by the 
tragic view of life; the liberal, by imma- 
nent hopes of lotus-land. This being a 
time of troubles, I am inclined to think 
that the conservative will be the intellect- 
ual master of American social thought for 
a great while to come. 


Dante: Hell, Canto 13 


From which the har pies swoop to crunch and crack 
Those wretches who jump to streets, slash their wrists, 
Inhale exhaust fumes, gulp the sleeping pills, 
Drink the lysol and tear their burning breasts. 

Our eyes grow used: the gloom but half conceals 
Those who welcome sickness, cut off an ear, 

And to ease the inward sore gorge and swill; 

Who waste in apathy or cynic sneer, 

Always deny and in denial smart, 

Subvert the self by coward lie or fear, 

And solitary, crouching each apart, 


Snuffle No! No! to proffered hand and heart. 
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Early Casualties 


PAUL PETRIE 


We found the feathers in the nest, 
around the nest the blood and feathers. 
The claws’ first plummet kill had missed; 
death is a trade that can be bitter. 


We found the young birds, safe, untouched, 
but cold and hungry, gently dying. 

They thrust no yawning mouths at us 

and did no crying. 


Their robed skeletons were warm, 
and in their chests was time’s tremble, 
telling us they were not harmed 
beyond what flesh is able. 


We might have had them in and nursed 
them back to the bright fever, 

to grow tame, human, and be worsted 
by a human hunger. 


We left them there to die alone, 

and thought and thought too much about them. 
They were not Troy, the fall of Rome, 

or the murdered Galilean. 


We left them there in the sun’s anger 
to be cooked to dust, 

and ached a little: the small disaster, 
the same, small trust. 


WARREN BECK 


DEAN THOMAS signed his name once more 
and wearily closed the fat folder. It was 
stuffed with nothing but letters to parents, 
reporting their progeny’s various defec- 
tions in scholarship or conduct. Depress- 
ing matter, the sins of this college world, 
or anyhow the current known undergrad- 
uate sins. The dean turned his swivel chair 
and looked out across the campus streaked 
with tree shadows in the afternoon light; 
he watched students passing both ways 
along a winding walk, singly and in pairs, 
some book-laden but others seeming as 
free as if on holiday in a park. 

In such sample lots and at a dis- 
tance they looked like an average sort, 
neither flunking nor otherwise offending, 
he hoped. Naturally such commoners 
were not as gratifying as the ardent 
learners, whom he could honor on the 
Dean’s List, and some of whom he knew 
with a real affection in the seminar he 
still insisted on teaching; but he also held 
a vaguely kindly feeling toward the 
mass of students, seen anonymously in 
the larger campus perspectives, and kept 
from under foot by their neutral good 
behavior. 


Not so the malefactors, malingerers, 
and simple misfits — all those he would 
know, by name and record, and most of 
them he would encounter. The atmos- 
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Half a Loaf Onward 


phere of his office would be darkened by 
their scowls, or worse still, sometimes 
dampened by their tears. It was a dog’s 
life, really, this deanship he hadn’t aspired 
to and had accepted only at the request of 
his friend, the president. Somebody had 
to be chief mechanic, though, to keep the 
college machinery running freely. . . . 
The telephone buzzed a further reminder 
that he was it, and yes, he said, he could 
meet with the library committee tomor- 
row at eleven, to ponder the mystery of 
books mislaid or stolen. 

He put down the phone, swung his 
chair a few degrees farther, and looked 
out at another angle. There went Dr. 
Bronson pell-mell, his baggy trousers flap- 
ping, his scarred briefcase strained full, 
his gaze on the ground — and indeed at 
that pace he needed to pick his way, 
thought the dean. An absent-minded 
prof, outsiders would label him, but it 
was really single-mindedness. Bronson was 
as efficiently and passionately attentive as 
a hound dog on a rabbit’s trail. His rabbit 
was Europe since the Renaissance, and its 
lucky left hind foot, for Bronson, was 
the rise of representative government. 
Others chased other quarry in the wide 
fields of the arts and sciences, but they 
were all alike, these clect among profes- 
sors, all intent, and capable of sustained, 
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disciplined effort, which carried them far 
toward mastery and rational insight. 
Queer ducks on the surface, some of 
them, a bit unready if you startled them 
out of their preoccupation, but real men 
at heart, courageous, with faith in what 
the human mind had done and could do 
to realize and improve the lot of men. 
So what the college really was for, the 
dean thought, was to gather students 
around fellows like Bronson, in the hope 
that some of it would rub off. Not to 
make professors of everybody, but to 
spread the light, perhaps far enough and 
not so faintly but that a remnant of the 
graduates would make knowledge and 
reasonableness a life-long duty, and find a 
pleasure in it besides. .. . 

Again the telephone buzzed; his secre- 
tary’s well-tailored nine-to-five voice said 
Mr. Frank Westfield would be on the 
wire. Dean Thomas grunted and, wait- 
ing, imagined how Westfield in his down- 
town office had shouted to get him the 
college and then had turned forcefully to 
other matters, lest there be any lag in the 
pageant of his prodigious busyness. Here 
was another thing about being dean—one 
was farther out in front, more exposed 
to the incursions not only of unhappy 
parents but of certain bustling alumni. 
Though of course Westfield would never 
be bothering with a mere dean if the presi- 
dent weren’t away this month. Westfield 
worked systematically, according to his 
lights. 

As the former football captain with 
recall of his every hour on the gridiron, 
he went out of his way to address other 
alumni at their regional dinners, but when 
he came across town to the campus he 
would go straight to the president. His 
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motives were appallingly transparent; he 
wanted to be a trustee of the college. Evi- 
dently he had calculated a kind of end 
run, by election through the alumni, who 
had three representatives on the board, 
but meanwhile he sought the president's 
favor too for a possible assist. Westfield 
was sometimes hearty, sometimes grim, 
alternately hinting what large gifts were 
to be looked for from a devoted trustee 
and implying that the college could do 
with a little more horse sense and busi- 
nessman’s knowhow. To the alumni, after 
he had worn them down with reminis- 
cence of those great old games, he pro- 
pounded the need of recruiting winning 
teams and of excluding isms from the 
curriculum and eggheads from the fac- 
ulty. So far he had not made much of 
an impression. 

“Nor do I think he will,” President 
Denman had remarked with a slight 
smile, when he had mentioned the matter 
to Dean Thomas recently. “Not if | know 
our alumni. And the trustees themselves 
certainly won't take him on — they have 
his number.” 

The dean had marveled again at his 
president’s faith and hope and above all 
his capacity for enduring gladly such 
unavoidable fools as Westfield. Thomas 
knew it was a virtue beyond his own 
attainment, and he admitted he wasn’t 
even sure he wanted to acquire it. 

“That you, Thomas?” the gruff voice 
crackled in his ear. “Westfield! 1 under- 
stand Denman’s out of town, and there's 
a matter that’s got to be gone into right 
away, so if you’re in your office now .. .” 

“Could you give me some idea of what 
it is?” the dean countered briskly, feel- 
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ing a need to assert that he was a busy 
man. 

“Can't say over the phone, Thomas. 
It’s too touchy. But you remember Jen- 
kins and Harrington?” 

“Yes. Less and less, though. It’s been 
several years, you know. And they were 
never comrades of mine.” 

“I should hope not. Comrades, huh? 
Well, this is some more of the same 
stuff. And with conditions like they 
are now, we don’t want the bad name 
of any investigation.” 

Thomas repressed a flickering impulse 
to say that investigation was what the 
college tried by all means to encourage. 
If Westfield was on a rampage, there 
wasn’t time to tease him with ironies; he 
had to be brought in at once and toned 
down. So the dean said glibly that he’d be 
glad if Mr. Westfield could come right 
over, and the alumnus barked an okay 
and hung up so hard and fast it seemed 
to portend an emergency run through 
stop-lights, with sirens going. 

What an insatiable doer the man was, 
Thomas reflected irritably. If only he'd 
stick to his lodge, his luncheon club, and 
his Legion, though, and let the college 
alone. But here he was coming full tilt 
now to save the institution from some 
alleged subversiveness, something West- 
field’s spectroscope would call commu- 
nistic, for he had mentioned Jenkins and 
Harrington. Not that either of those fac- 
ulty members had been real Reds, as far as 
anybody knew. Lilac, heliotrope — what 
could describe the unpleasantly equivocal 
coloration of their type? Plagued by a 
dissatisfaction with self that masqueraded 
as large-minded concern, they were pre- 
tentious and even arrogant, but often 
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evasive; and they had a childish taste for 
gang secrecy and sheer destructiveness. 
Thomas filled and lit a consolatory pipe. 
Jenkins, weasel-faced and shifty-eyed, 
brisk and verbally aggressive, fancying 
himself omniscient, seeing the world in 
two colors, capitalist black and all else 
white—Jenkins had been for fixing over 
everything from the inadequately leftist 
curriculum to the board of trustees, which 
he found lacking in proletarian repre- 
sentatives. Jenkins’ two-year appointment 
as an assistant professor had not been 
renewed, and then this enemy of privi- 
lege had screamed at being deprived of 
a tenure he had never possessed. Harring- 
ton was less spectacular — pudgy Har- 
rington with limp blond forelock, Jenkins’ 
fumbling lieutenant in recruiting among 
those faculty members whose disposition 
to gripe could be shunted into ideological 
channels. But a loud “Boo!” and a hand- 
clap would have made Harrington jump 
out the window. He had left ostensibly 
to complete his doctoral dissertation but 
had never taken the degree. The last word, 
indirectly, was that he had got into the 
civil service, in Washington. Thomas 
grimaced to himself at the thought; one 
must not go off the deep end about these 
things, especially nowadays when so many 
were being duped by scoundrelly politics, 
yet sometimes one had to wonder. 

But what now? What could even West- 
field imagine he'd ferreted out at the col- 
lege? Jenkins and Harrington were long 
gone and with them or after them 
had departed their most open associates, 
chiefly men on temporary appointment 
during the years of World War Il. The 
faculty now was free of the gaudier 
fanaticisms, either political or educa- 
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tional, as far as Thomas knew. They 
were on the whole a level-headed, hard- 
working, well-meaning group of compe- 
tent scholars and teachers, animated by 
a morale Denman had already infused in 
the three years of his presidency. If West- 
field really had something on somebody, 
unlikely as that was, it must be one of the 
newer instructors who hadn’t yet showed 
his colors locally. Or Westfield might have 
dug some distance into the past, as was 
increasingly the custom in these murky 
matters. Thomas shifted suddenly in his 
seat and took his pipe out of his mouth. 
Could that be it? And if Westfield had 
been reviewing history, could it be 
Hewitt, then? What a wry comedy that 
would be — as well as a damned nuisance 
—if Westfield went after Hewitt now. 

For Hewitt was a reformed character. 
He had made another of his adjustments. 
Thomas remembered somebody’s caustic 
remark at the faculty club, that Hewitt 
would hitch-hike in any direction — the 
great thing was to go for a ride, in the 
hope that sometime they might let him 
drive for a piece. Apparently Hewitt had 
made it, too, in a way, with Jenkins, 
Harrington, and company. He had some 
seniority, which that crowd could use. 
His well-matured baldness dramatized an 
infinitely weighty manner; as one wag 
had put it, Hewitt was a man of very 
specific gravity, but somebody else had 
called it a hyper-lugubrious look, as of 
a St. Bernard with dyspepsia. Anyhow, 
as Dean Thomas now remembered it, 
Hewitt had seemed to 
campus leftists in their day, no; py out- 
and-out defense but by a muttered sug- 


sanction the 


gestion of impending endorsement, and 
it had leaked out that this got him an 
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elevated seat in their private confabs. 
There, while Jenkins laid it on the line, 
Hewitt presumably could nod, solemn- 
visaged, and paraphrase portentously, see- 
ing himself as mentor and power behind 
it all. 

But this was only campus history, plus 
some speculation based on painfully inti- 
mate knowledge of what Hewitt was like; 
it was nothing that an outsider like West- 
field could know about. And in all that 
episode Hewitt had never quite stuck his 
neck out; he was too timorous, his tint 
was old-rose, if anything. Moreover, under 
Denman’s presidency he had done another 
of his great reversals; he was true-blue 
now, and stood ponderously for the felici- 
tous wedding of science and the humani- 
ties, though at first, knowing nothing of 
the new president but that he was an 
eminent physiologist, Hewitt had been for 
science merely, until he found out that 
Denman took the larger view. These 
adaptations had got Hewitt several more 
behind-the-back and in-the-back epithets 
in faculty circles, where there was no 
mistaking who was meant by the fit 
survivor, the natural selector, or the tried 
and true chameleon, and there were 
unkind snickers about his poor chapped 
forefinger that had been held up so often 
to see which way the wind was blowing. 

Professional courtesy could have such 
curious offshoots; the imposed politeness 
was only a facade behind which animosi- 
ties flourished in perennial vigor, and 
flowered seasonably in a profusion of snide 
whispers. President Denman sometimes 
it as one of the knottiest 
academic difficulties. Leaning back in his 


mentioned 


chair, massive, self-possessed, the figure 


of scientific 


aplomb and _ philosophic 
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patience, he had once asked the dean 
whether there weren’t some smoother 
path between the desert of professional 
hypocrisy and the salt sea of personal 
malice, and if there were, whether the 
faculty could be led along it. Not then 
and there, Thomas had opined, not while 
the confused and unsure were with them, 
even as a minority — fellows whose grad- 
uate-school laurels had gone limp on them 
but were still all they had, except for the 
tweeds and afternoon tea charade, perhaps, 
with maybe a smuggled Oxford accent, 
or being an absolute classroom monarch, 
or a lecture room ham. Then if all that 
and their names in the catalogue too 
weren't enough, they might sign up for 
some fashionable doctrine, to seem in the 
know and intellectually on the go. With 
the worst cases, he had said, it got to be 
chronic, till you couldn’t tell it from 
plain pernicious opportunism — heavily 
cloaked with high seriousness, of course. 
And naturally that would irritate a lot 
of their colleagues — the ones who, what- 
ever their lack of charity, did at least 
believe a scholar should be candid. 

Thereupon Denman had raised his eye- 
brows meditatively. 

“Um,” he said. “You too have suffered, 
I see. And such annoyance makes for 
satire, yes. Which in your present position 
you must curb.” 

“T try to,” the dean had put in. 

“I’m sure you succeed reasonably well,” 
Denman answered calmly. “But I realize 
it adds another burden, which I regret. 
It’s inescapable, though. One of the costs 
of administration. Professors can be abso- 
lutists — here stand I, shoot if you must 
this old gray head — but administrators 
have to get along with whatever’s at hand. 
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Administrators really must believe that 
half a loaf is better than none. So maybe 
we should make deans of everybody, and 
then they'd all have to be urbane about 
each other.” 

“Come now, let’s not be that demo- 
cratic,” Thomas had protested with a grin. 
“Besides, they'd still sound off to each 
other, the way I’ve just done with you.” 

“With me, that’s all right,” Denman 
said. “You’ve named no names. But just 
don’t strain yourself, son.” 


HE WOULDN’T, he assured the president, 
but he had to admit to himself that it 
was something of a strain, day in and 
day out; he knew he might now and then 
have found relief in letting fly some jibe 
about Hewitt, for instance, if it weren’t 
for the inhibitions of office. The dean- 
ship he now felt awkwardly, like shield 
and spear too cumbersome for hefting 
with any zest, as Westfield came charg- 
ing in and pulled up a chair like a man 
who had paid for it, plus tax. 

“Who's this fellow Hewitt?” he 
erupted, as he fumbled a folded paper 
from his inside pocket. 

Thomas felt himself dazzled by the 
enigma of how really to acquaint a West- 
field with a Hewitt, or vice versa; but 
then he came up with the facsimile of 
a businesslike answer: that Hewitt was 
a full professor, had been there almost 
twenty years, an average teacher, a will- 
ing worker on faculty committees, espe- 
cially active at one time in the American 
Association of University Professors. 

Westfield snorted. 

“Well, it seems like he was a mighty 
active worker along some other lines, 
back in ’43 or thereabouts. Now I have 
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here in my hand, Dean, a document that 
throws a very serious light on him — very 
serious. I can’t tell you how I got this 
evidence, except to say that it came to 
me direct from the man who had it, and 
he thought it was his duty to say some- 
thing to me about it, knowing my con- 
nections with the college as one of its 
alumni, and so forth.” 

“What is this — document?” the dean 
asked blandly. 

Westfield had opened what appeared to 
be a sheaf of typewritten pages, but he 
held this up against his chest and glared 
over it, intent on making the most of an 
awful revelation. 

“It’s a carbon copy of a speech Hewitt 
gave to a group right here in this city in 
the fall of ’42 or the spring of °43 or 
thereabouts.” 

“A carbon? 
way?” 

“The man who passed it on to me was 
there. He’s willing to testify he heard 
Hewitt read this speech. He asked him 
to see it afterwards and Hewitt gave him 
this copy.” 

Thomas had a mental glimpse of Hewitt 
handing it over with the grave smile he 
would award discipleship; that little tri- 
umph would now cost him—what? 

“But what did Hewitt say?” the dean 
asked quietly. 

“What did he say? He said we must 
stand by Russia.” 

“Oh. Well, in those years lots of people 
were saying that.” 

“I wasn’t,” Westfield declared loudly 
and proudly. “I never trusted those guys, 
not for a minute. But that’s not the main 
point. He said a lot of other things he 
didn’t need to have said — went out of 


Authenticated in any 
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his way to argue for the damnedest kinds 
of socialistic notions, like government 
ownership. It’s all down here in black and 
white. And mind you, he says that after 
the war our relations ought to be closer 
than ever with Russia and our two sys- 
tems ought to sort of merge with each 
other, because we could learn a lot from 
them and from the whole Marxist view, 
that’s what he said.” 

Poor Hewitt, the late-blooming pink, 
Thomas was thinking as he listened; all 
this in 1943, when Hewitt could readily 
find a seat on that bandwagon because by 
that time so many others had deserted it; 
poor Hewitt, rallying some assembly of 
local inquirers with a warmed-over revo- 


lutionism handed him by transient young 


instructors, out of their baggage from 
graduate school in the miserable thirties. 

“But that was some time ago,” the dean 
said. “I assure you Hewitt doesn’t talk 
like that now.” 

Westfield frowned severely. 

“Maybe he’s gone underground.” 

Hewitt burrowing, Hewitt as old mole 
was a fancy Thomas had to smile at as he 
answered. 

“I doubt that. I’m sure he'd be the first 
to repudiate what he said then. As would 
other people. What about whoever gave 
you this? He went to that meeting and 
asked for a copy of the speech. We have 
to recognize that times change, and people 
with them.” 

“But the leopard don’t change his 
spots!” Westfield boomed. 

So now Hewitt, no longer old mole, 
was a great devouring beast immutably 
marked. How explain to the Westfields 
of this world that a tried and true chame- 
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leon couldn’t possibly be a leopard, with 
all its fearful symmetry? 

“Sooner or later it will come out,” West- 
field was continuing, and since Thomas 
hadn’t really missed a word, he had to 
guess that it, when it came out, would be 
the beastly spottiness of Hewitt. But 
Thomas wasn’t for making things easier, 
under the circumstances, not if he could 
help it, so he asked what would come out. 

“Why,” said Westfield, half indig- 
nantly, “all this about Hewitt. These — 
these irregularities of his. God knows how 
much more there may be to it. A fellow 
like that may be up to his neck, and you'd 
never know until all at once it blows up 
and there’s a scandal. And that’s what 
I’m worried about, Thomas. This college 
doesn’t want an investigation of one of 
its faculty members.” 

“I agree with you there, of course,” the 
dean told him firmly. “Publicity like that 
never does an institution any good. And 
it can be especially disturbing nowadays. 
By all means, let’s avoid any unnecessary 
to-do.” 

“But these things get around,” West- 
field insisted ominously. 

Thomas felt almost like slapping in the 
air about his head at things as evasive and 
persistent as gnats. In the face of this 
damnable indefiniteness, damned if he 
would ask to see the so-called evidence, 
nor would he let it be thrust upon him, 
if he could evade that. He wanted no 
least connivance with anybody like West- 
field; neither would he relish a pawing 
about in Hewitt’s probably repulsive past. 
So he tried to parry as smoothly as he 
could. 

“Really, Westfield, aren’t you being too 
concerned? After all, a thing like that, 
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back there some years ago, isn’t likely to 
come up now.” 

“What if it did, though?” Westfield 
insisted. “There would be one hell of a 
stink. Like you said, very bad for the 
college. So why not” —he paused and 
waved a heavy hand vaguely — “why 
can’t we move him on?” 

“We?” the dean asked, looking the 
alumnus in the eye and seeing him flush as 
he stumblingly answered. 

“Well — you, of course, and the presi- 
dent, and the trustees.” 

The dean took what looked like a 
chance to throw more weight into it. 

“I assure you, Westfield, our trustees 
don’t enter into such matters. They have 
confidence in the president, and they 
respect his jurisdiction over the faculty. 
Nor do I usurp the president’s preroga- 
tives. I merely advise him when I’m 
asked.” 

“Well, you'd better advise him this 
time,” Westfield muttered huffily, rolling 
uneasily in his chair and thrusting his 
document back into his coat with the air 
of reserving it for worthier eyes. 

“I’m afraid I don’t see the necessity of 
advising the president about this,” the 
dean declared. 

Westfield leaped angrily to his feet. 

“Then I'll tell Denman myself, as soon 
as he gets back.” 

“I shall not presume to advise you 
either,” said the dean, standing and wait- 
ing rigidly with fingertips on the desk. 


WESTFIELD WENT stamping out with no 
farewell. Thomas paced up and down the 
office for a while to work off his irritation. 
By the next morning he was able to hope 
that before the president’s return West- 
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field would cool down enough to be 
drawn after something else. But then a 
few days later in came Hewitt, in a state 
of funk. Though the man couldn’t put 
aside his habitual pomposity, his voice 
trembled as he reported that Westfield 
seemed to be gunning for him. At two 
alumni meetings in different cities near 
by, he said, Westfield had happened in, 
had got himself called on to speak, and 
had actually curtailed his reminiscences of 
football to denounce in general the infil- 
tration of subversives in our colleges and 
universities; then after a speech like that 
he had let word drop to individuals that 
Hewitt, for instance, was a dangerous 
man. And what did the dean think of 
that, Hewitt demanded. 

“I wouldn’t say you’re dangerous, or 
ever have been,” Thomas told him casu- 
ally, and noted that he seemed not to like 
this, either, and wondered if Hewitt had 
ever enjoyed an unequivocal response, or 
could ever work just one side of any street 
without doubts as to what he might be 
missing across the way. But the dean went 
on, officially: “How did you hear about 
this?” 

“Through friends of mine among the 
alumni,” said Hewitt solemnly, with the 
air of referring to legions of devoted 
adherents; and Thomas knew that to a 
degree it was so, especially among former 
students, who had once been awed by 
Hewitt’s patriarchal-oracular manner, and 
who defended him later with something 
more like compassion than anything else 
— perhaps the last vestige of youthful 
teacher-worship shading off into matu- 
rity’s regretful disillusionment. 

“Well,” the dean said firmly, “if West- 
field did that, it’s inexcusable. But don’t 
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let it worry you too much, Hewitt. That 
sort of thing may go politically among the 
gullible or the corruptly partisan, but our 
graduates, on the whole, won't believe it. 
These friends of yours, for instance, who 
told you; they didn’t seem taken in, did 
they?” 

“T trust not,” Hewitt declaimed. “But 
there are others, those who do not know 
me and what I stand for in this institution. 
He may stir them up. I don’t want to act 
hastily, but if I’m going to be hounded 
out of this college, I'd better resign now 
before I'm so branded that I couldn't 
secure another position.” 

Resign then, do, for God’s sake, Thomas 
wanted to say, to be rid of this morbid 
fellow once and for all, and see his melan- 
choly mug no more, and be excused from 
the pretense of not noticing the man’s 
successive contortions; but that would 
not do, the dean acknowledged. And 
Westfield would have to be checked, no 
matter what, for the good of the institu- 
tion; besides, all this would lap over on 
the president if the dean didn’t handle it. 
So he would not tell the trembling Hewitt 
that justice must be done, nor would he 
stay for an answer about the whole truth 
—there were too many many-colored 
fragments of it to be swept up now. 

“Now don’t you worry unnecessarily,” 
he said. “Just let the administration cope 
with this.” 

“That’s easy enough for you to tell 
me,” Hewitt mumbled still more gloom- 
ily. “But I'm thinking of my reputation.” 

“Naturally, under the circumstances,” 
the dean replied a bit icily. “I'm thinking 


of it too. And of the college’s reputation. 
And of peace of mind for all our faculty.” 
Somehow that sufficed to get Hewitt 
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up and on his way toward the door, 
though he paused for a few more strained 
declarations about academic freedom, 
professional dignity, and the respect due 
an intellectual; with hand on the door- 
knob he rose to his most orotund class- 
room manner, and seemed likely to go on 
until a bell rang somewhere. 

“By the way, Hewitt,” Thomas finally 
broke in, “did any of your informants 
report a more specific charge by Westfield 
than that you were dangerous?” 

Hewitt turned heavily and pursed his 
lips reflectively. 

“No. And that’s almost the worst of 
it. Such vague attacks are impossible to 
answer.” 

“Well, I suppose I should tell you now 
that Westfield came to me and displayed 
something I didn’t ask to see, which he 
said was a carbon copy of a speech you 
had —” 

“What?” Hewitt exclaimed miserably, 
turning back into the room. “Now what 
could that be?” 

“I don’t know. I didn’t look at it.” 

“Did he say where he got it?” 

“From someone who asked you for it, 
after hearing you. This all goes back to 
1943, according to Westfield.” 

“I — I can scarcely remember,” Hewitt 
mumbled, with a sick look that suggested 
it was coming back to him all too rapidly 
and clearly. 

“What was bothering Westfield most, 
I think, was something in it about the 
necessity of this country’s moving farther 


toward Marxism,” Thomas pursued. 
“Well — of course,” Hewitt began, 
getting under way slowly but deter- 
minedly, “in the war years —I refer to 
World War Il—we were all more 
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friendly to Russia. She was not only our 
ally; for a long time she was bearing the 
brunt of the struggle against fascism, 

“Yes, yes,” Thomas interposed, deter- 
mined not to endure any protracted his- 
toric stands by Hewitt himself. “I was 
only mentioning what seems to have 
brought Westfield into this. Do you 
remember what group you made that 
speech to?” 

Hewitt flushed and glanced at the floor 
and then to the ceiling with a sweeping 
look of supplication. 

“I have only the dimmest recollection. 
I've done quite a bit of public speaking, 
here and there. Perhaps this was the public 
forum sort of thing, you know. Nothing 
that went beyond the rights of free speech, 
I’m sure.” 

“Oh, I’m sure. And I’m confident 
Westfield can be brought to realize that,” 
the dean said, with an intended note of 
finality. “I'll let you know, I promise you.” 

“Very well,” said Hewitt, and rallying 
what seemed the last remnant of his pro- 
fessional demeanor, he walked out with a 
portentous frown for the world at large. 

Thomas picked up a new pencil and 
broke it. College property, he reckoned, 
as he snapped the halves into quarters 
and flung them into the wastebasket, but 
he felt himself entitled to this much relief 
at so little expense. It would have cost 
the college more in wear and tear had he 
told Hewitt what he thought of him. 
Sometimes the fellow was actually harder 
to bear than Westfield, who was after all 
a simple primitive, taking a brute pleasure 
in scrimmage of one kind or another, and 
ready to retire to his end of the field if 
that seemed the ruling. But Hewitt not 
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only shed a steady gloom, he made a body 
nervous by his unabated mental contor- 
tions, like an inept tight-wire walker. He 
must be steadied now, though, if every- 
body were to be spared the slight local 
nightmare Westfield could produce by 
adding fantasy to the already fantastic. 
More of a dean’s police work, a quelling 
of disorder not to reform the disorderly 
but to preserve enough quiet for the 
sensible majority to do their work in. So 
if this is your beat, Thomas told himself, 
get going; and he reached for the phone 
and for the phraseology that would set 
this up right. He asked Westfield to come 
over with every bit of evidence he had 
concerning the matter they'd previously 
discussed, and the phone yelled back 
“Right!” with the plain overtone of get- 
ting somewhere now. 


THE EVIDENCE in toto, it turned out, was 
that same copy of Hewitt’s old speech. 
Skimming through the carbon-smeared 
pages, Thomas found what he had 
expected, a clumsy jumbling of catch 
phrases, skirting the era’s conventionally 
daring ideas but never coming right out 
with it, laboring the theme that what the 
underprivileged masses could not do for 
themselves must be done for them, by 
resolute political thinking unafraid to 
move with the wave of the future, recog- 
nizing that through a man’s economic 
situation he could be oriented to a new 
concept of society. As indeed he could, 
thought Thomas; the years between had 
piled up further proof of that. Then in 
Hewitt’s peroration there was not only 
praise of communist Russia’s stand against 
fascistic Germany, but enough glib assur- 
ance about the ameliorating effect of 
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the world’s future to 
make anybody wince nowadays, Thomas 
admitted. Still, it was scarcely treason- 
able; all it proved besides Hewitt’s known 
propensity for bandwagons was what so 
many had learned, especially of late: that 
if you bottled your history too new, you 
were risking hangovers. So the dean passed 
back the document and asked Westfield 
to point out any one statement on which 
to base a formal charge. 

Westfield shuffled the sheets like a 
schoolboy who had lost his place. 

“Well,” he drawled irritably, “it's not 
a matter of just one thing. It’s the whole 
speech. The tone of it. Definitely Red, 
I'd call it.” 

“Seems to me it isn’t definitely any- 
thing,” the dean replied. “If 1 were criti- 


Marxism on 


cizing this speech, it would be for a 
bumbling expression of fuzzy thinking.” 

“Why, it’s plain enough,” Westfield 
asserted harshly. “He even uses the word 
Marxist.” 


“So did you, just now,” the dean put 
in quietly. 

“What you trying to do, Thomas?” 
Westfield yelled. “Whitewash the guy?” 
And he rose and snatched the paper off the 


desk as though to preserve the truth from 
suppression, 

“T haven't yet got at what I’m trying 
to do,” the dean said coldly. “Sit down, 
Westfield. Sit down. And get it out of 
your head that I’m for whitewashing 
Hewitt or anyone else. If you can sub- 
stantiate an explicit charge against him, 
or anybody else, go ahead. But don’t 
expect the president to get rid of him, as 
you hinted the other day, just because 
in times past Hewitt made a speech with 
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a leftist tone. You'll have to come to the 
point, Westfield — put up or shut up.” 

“Well, I like that!” Westfield roared, 
red-faced. “I come here trying to help 
the college and protect it against eggheads 
and Reds and all that sort of dangerous 
stuff and you act as if I’m the one that’s 
in the wrong!” 

“Which brings me to the point,” the 
dean retorted. “Are you in the wrong, 
Westfield, or aren’t you? That’s what I’m 
now forced to inquire into. Is it true that 
at regional alumni meetings you've told 
some individuals Hewitt is a dangerous 
man?” 

Westfield’s eyes shifted away and back 
uneasily. 

“Well, now, you know how it is, 
Thomas. We're all of us concerned 


about radicalism in the teaching pro- 
fession, especially us businessmen who 
take a realistic view of conditions. Natu- 
rally when we alumni get together we 


talk over the college.” 

“Westfield!” the dean commanded 
sharply. “Am I to take it from your — 
well, your indirection that you did make 
such statements about Hewitt? If you 
did, oughtn’t you acknowledge it now? 
Or do you refuse to testify?” 

“Well, what if I did say something like 
that?” Westfield bellowed angrily, and 
got up and began to stride about the 
office. “You yourself just now said that 
speech of his had a leftist tone. What 
more do you want? Which side are you 
on, anyhow?” 

“I’m not on Hewitt’s side, I'll tell you 
that. And I’m not on your side either, 
Westfield, not by a long way. I’m on the 
side of intellectual and moral responsi- 
bility — or if you think that sounds too 
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lofty, let’s make it that I’m for having 
people say what they mean and mean 
what they say. And you ask me what I 
want — well, right now I want you to say 
that either you'll come forward openly 
with an explicit charge about Hewitt, 
something against which the man could 
defend himself with a libel suit if 
necessary — 

Westfield held up a meaty deterring 
palm as sternly as any traffic cop. 

“Wait a minute, Thomas. There’s noth- 
ing in this for me. What you can’t seem 
to realize is how I was only trying to help 
out the college. I was offering you this 
evidence so you could go ahead and take 
whatever steps you saw fit.” 

“The college appreciates your interest,” 
said the dean dryly. “But if the college 
is to take steps, as you have urged, there 
must first be a weighing of what you call 
evidence.” 

Westfield brandished the limp sheets. 

“Don’t you call this evidence?” 

“Certainly. Anything a man writes, or 
anything any man says, is evidence. Defi- 
nite evidence of what kind of man he is.” 

“Exactly. And what I said is, this shows 
Hewitt is a dangerous man. You’re all for 
having people say what they think — 
don’t you yourself think he’s dangerous?” 

Thomas looked directly at Westfield 
for a moment, resolving upon an answer, 
and feeling the pedagogue oust the dean 
from the chair, despite the dean’s remind- 
ing the pedagogue even as he spoke that 
this time it would be no use. 

“Okay, Westfield, since you put it that 
way, yes, I do think Hewitt is a danger- 
ous man...” 

“Well, now, that’s all I mean,” West- 
field broke in, dropping back into his 
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chair, relieved. And about to be hearty, 
Thomas feared, and so he hurried on. 

“Yes, Hewitt’s a dangerous man. And 
so am I sometimes, I suppose. And so are 
you, Westfield.” 

“What?” Westfield exploded, indig- 
nant once more. “Speak for yourself, but 
I'm no Communist!” 

“Neither am I. And I didn’t say you 
were. And what proof do you have that 
Hewitt is, or ever was? I meant that 
there’s a danger more widespread than 
communism, and older: the evil of mis- 
representation. And when it’s intentional, 
it’s one of the worst things in the world, 
whether it’s communist or fascist propa- 
ganda or any other kind of fiddling with 
facts, whether by suppression or distor- 
tion or even mere carelessness.” 

Westfield was looking more and more 
apoplectic. 

“So you're saying I’m no better than a 
Communist!” he burst out. 

“I am not. I’m only saying any indif- 
ference about the truth is evil.” 

“I might have known you wouldn’t 
understand how to handle a thing like 
this!” Westfield shouted. “With a fellow 
like you here as dean, it looks like the 
college will have to be saved from the 
outside!” 


“You mean through the alumni, I 


suppose.” 

“I do. The alumni have some rights. 
They have a stake in this college. And 
they have their representatives on the 
board of trustees.” 

“Talk to the alumni, then, but stand 
up and talk like a man, Westfield. Talk 
straight and talk openly, don’t go sneak- 
ing about whispering.” 
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“I guess there’s still free speech in this 
country,” Westfield said defiantly. 

“There is indeed. And let me tell you 
this, Westfield, I'll avail myself of it if 
necessary. You claim to be interested in 
evidence; well, so am I. If more evidence 
comes to me that you are privately spread- 
ing false accusations about any faculty 
member, I'll take that evidence against 
you and I'll lay it before the alumni 
myself, naming names, andwe'll have the 
record straight for once, no matter what.” 

“We'll see about that,” Westfield 
growled ominously, and then thrust him- 
self out of his chair. “No use talking to 
a man like you.” 

“I won't say the same, Westfield. You 
heard what I said, and I think you know 
I mean it.” 

Westfield had started toward the door; 
now he turned, suddenly deflated, pathet- 
ically and disgustingly conciliatory. 

“Dean, I was only trying to help the 
college.” 

“Is that all?” Thomas said, and held 
the man with a pointed look. “Well, try 
again. Try some other way. And forget 
this.” 

“Okay, forget it then,” Westfield said 
sullenly and walked out. 

“Goodbye,” the dean called after him 
perfunctorily, If there was any answer, 
the closing door shut it off. 

A few minutes later, though, there he 
was on the telephone. 

“Westfield!” he announced so briskly 
that Thomas knew he must be back 
behind the reassuring barricade of his own 
desk. “Dean, I just want to tell you I'm 
beginning to see what you were driving 
at. After all, we do have to think of the 
morale of the alumni, don’t we? Can’t 
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have them worrying about every little 
thing at the college. Have to keep them 
proud of it; that’s the only way to get 
their support. So I agree, we shouldn’t 
stir them up. I just wanted to tell you.” 

“I’m glad you called,” the dean ans- 
wered, in a tone as neutral as he could 
make it. 

“Well, keep up the good work,” the 
heavy voice almost cooed. “We've all got 
to pull together, don’t we, dean, for the 
good of the old school, and that’s the 
truth!” 

The truth, Thomas mused as he put 
the phone back into its cradle, the irides- 
cent truth that momentarily prevailed in 
such refracted ways. For it was out of the 
question, practically, to bring Westfield 
to a more formal examination and pro- 
nounce a specific verdict, just as it was out 
of the question to rub Hewitt’s nose 
deeper into his business of a decade ago. 
A desire for the whole truth had to be 
moderated quite as much as any other 
passion. Half a loaf onward, then. He'd 
told Hewitt he would not term him dan- 
gerous, and that was so, and then he'd 
agreed with Westfield that Hewitt was 
dangerous, and so are we all, all dangerous 
men, and that too was the truth. And now 
to be true to his word the dean must 
notify Hewitt how this matter had come 
out. But he would not tell what means 


he had taken to halt Westfield, nor would 
he say that Westfield couldn’t risk being 
discredited among the alumni, for politic 
reasons of his own. 

If he called Hewitt right away, Thomas 
thought, he wouldn’t have to talk to him 
in person about it, and he could cut it 
short, merely saying that Westfield had 
withdrawn and the crisis was past and 
could be forgotten. He picked up the 
telephone again; it felt oddly heavy. 
Hewitt’s relief was almost hysterical, and 
his voluble gratitude made Thomas cringe, 
as though the St. Bernard were trying to 
crawl into his lap. But when Hewitt 
began to eulogize the dean’s courageous 
defense of academic freedom and profes- 
sional dignity, Thomas broke in and said 
he couldn’t let it be put on those grounds, 
so to be really trite, why not call it for 
the good of the old school? That sufficed 
to put Hewitt further on his dignity and 
make him hang up. 

So nobody had won and there were no 
prizes, Thomas reflected, but he had 
spared his chief and his excellent col- 
leagues, who deserved sparing, and while 
his operations had not been what you 
could call smooth, he had steered to 
weather that particular wave. Which was 
sometimes about all a fellow could do. 
There are days, he reminded himself, 
when you can’t lay by a cent. 
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Public Education and Its Critics 


ROY BEDICHEK 


Is THE AMERICAN public school system as 
a whole discharging acceptably the func- 
tion which its leading proponents claim 
for it? To answer this question it may be 
well to examine some of the criticisms 
now directed at our publicly supported 
school system. 

It will be found, I think, that some 
critics, misconceiving the main purpose 
of the public school, and minimizing the 
difficulties inherent in its program, make 
demands of it that are quite impossible of 
fulfilment. For instance, many college 
teachers are prone to demand a higher 
quality of scholarship from all high school 
graduates than the public high school is 
generally prepared to furnish. These critics 
often underestimate the problems of mass 
education. 

Again, there is considerable rivalry 
between the public schools on the one 
hand, and private and parochial schools on 
the other. It is but natural for business 
rivals to be critical of each other. 

It needs to be said quite frankly that 
there are elements in our democratic 
society fundamentally antidemocratic. 
From these sources come most of the 
covert criticisms, such as the gossip now 
going the rounds making mountains of 
subversion out of any little molehills of 
radical influence that may be unearthed. 
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And, of course, there is the intelligent, 
conscientious, and therefore constructive 
critic honestly endeavoring to aid the 
public school in solving its problems. 

Criticism on a mistaken or even on a 
malicious basis may be helpful, for, as 
Professor Irwin Edman remarks concern- 
ing Europe’s low estimate of American 
culture, “the first step in correcting some 
of the canards about us [including “edu- 
cational mediocrity” is to try to realize 
the elements of truth which these distor- 
tions are nourished by.” 

Certainly, our postwar plan of swap- 
ping teachers with other countries has 
brought American and European schools 
into unfavorable contrast, at least from 
the European point of view. 

“The American child,” says Miss Alice 
Elliott, after a year in the schools of 
Pueblo, Colorado, “does not know how to 
study ... he has never been taught. . . 
I have 129 pupils and only 20 can study 
seriously.” She complains also of the rude- 
ness and lack of control of American 
children—"the worst I have met any- 
where,” she says, and she has taught in 
Australia and India besides having had 
long experience in English schools. 

Thoughtful travelers returning from 
Europe nearly all report a prevalent scorn 
for our public school system, for its “edu- 
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cational mediocrity,” “lack of depth,” 
“easy methods,” “holiday atmosphere,” 
etc. It should be noted, however, that 
these criticisms come from countries whose 
main concern in education is for select 
classes of society. What the European 
critic generally fails to appreciate is that 
this country offers free instruction to 
every child and that above 90 per cent of 
the children of scholastic age have accepted 
the offer. This is a unique enterprise in the 
history of education. The sheer vastness 
of it is hardly conceivable, to say nothing 
of its other difficulties. Children come 
from all sorts and conditions of homes. 
Quite likely Miss Elliott, for instance, had 
never before met any such diversity of 
occupations, of social status, of heredity, 
of racial mixtures or such wide differences 
in home environment as were represented 
in her classes in the schools of Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

In order to cope with this heterogeneity 
-——this melting-pot character of the 
student body—the curriculum of the 
American school has had to superimpose 
upon the basic layer of “tough subjects” 
layer after layer of “softer” subjects, while 
at the same time easing up on standards in 
order that a respectable percentage of 
pupils may “get through,” that is, “be 
graduated.” Besides this the American 
school has had to make itself pleasant, or 
“child-centered,” in order to keep chil- 
dren in school and keep patrons appeased. 
There is, unfortunately, a “baby-sitting” 
function demanded by some patrons of 
the public school. These demands, some 
good, some bad, must be met or the school 
would simply wither away in spite of com- 
pulsory attendance laws. 


And all this has to be done within a 


limited budget, since the cost per pupil 
sets definite limits to the expansion of the 
teaching force as well as to actual physical 
accommodations. 


WE HAVE, however, home-grown as well 
as imported criticisms of our public school 
system. Indeed, strictures on the Ameri- 
can secondary schools emanating from our 
own institutions of higher learning have 
come recently in such volume as to bring 
sharp rebuke from James B. Conant, 
former president of Harvard University. 

“Stop wringing your hands,” he tells 
these critics, “and complaining about the 
poor preparation of the students from sec- 
ondary schools; rather, lend a hand to 
those in charge of these schools and those 
teaching in them, and in so doing learn 
something about their problems.” 

The problem that mass education has is 
the same as that faced by radio entertain- 
ment, mass-circulation periodicals, mass 
entertainment, or instruction in any other 
field. Generally speaking, mass appeal 
demands broadening the base of whatever 
is offered. It does not necessarily demand 
lowering of quality, as so many critics of 
our public schools contend. For illustra- 
tion, many of our mass-circulation maga- 
zines reserve some space for more discrimi- 
nating readers in which may be found 
literary production of very high quality. 

For the past fifty years in this country, 
educators have wrestled with the problem 
of an adequate curriculum, one which pre- 
serves the classical courses devised for the 
few students who were able to profit by 
them and yet which provides other offer- 
ings for the vastly greater number of 
pupils who cannot be interested in a cur- 
riculum originally designed for writers, 
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teachers, preachers, and elegant idlers. 
Vocational pressures have exerted great 
influence in this broadening process and 
exhibit the favorite targets for both for- 
eign and home-grown critics to shoot at. 
For myself, I can’t see why cosmetology 
should not be taught in a space adjoining 
a physics laboratory or next door to a class 
in Latin without lowering the quality 
of the instruction in either science or 
language. 

The American public school must cater 
to the mass, while the European school 
and the independent American school 
(private or parochial) have the far simpler 
problem of satisfying a restricted clientele. 

This is an advantage or a handicap, 
depending on the strength of one’s faith 
in democracy—for, no mass education, no 
democracy. For better or for worse we are 
committed to it. “The benefits of educa- 
tion and of useful knowledge, generally 
diffused through a community, are essen- 
tial to the preservation of a free govern- 
ment.” The words “generally diffused” 
should always appear in big type when- 
ever this statement from General Sam 
Houston is quoted in print, for these words 
carry the implication of public education, 
and public education means mass educa- 
tion. Besides the gradual broadening of 
the curriculum of the public school and 
the adjustment of it to local conditions, 
there has been established at the cost of 
much study, pains, and experimentation, 
an elaborate extracurriculum in further 
attempt to provide educational opportu- 
nities for the mass of students; or, as some 
of our critics would prefer to say, “in an 
attempt to mitigate the handicap of the 
mass.” 

Defending a dual system of secondary 
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schools, President Harold Dodds, of 
Princeton University, banqueting with 
one of the more select private schools of 
this country, declared that the private 
school is necessary in the United States 
because “the public school system is not 
doing a good enough job.” “Its greatest 
weakness,” he thinks, “has come from 
playing down academic scholarship . . . 
in favor of intellectual aptitudes adjusted 
to a common denominator.” Hence, the 
private school is needed to nourish the 
spirit of liberal learning. The private 
school (of course, he is speaking of the 
more distinguished private schools) is 
faithful to “the tough subjects such as 
foreign language in addition to the 
mastery of English, to mathematics,” etc. 


ALL THIS is a serious criticism of the public 
school system from a distinguished source. 
However, it cannot be denied that a dual 
system of education is divisive, as has 
been pointed out by Dr. Conant, and must 
weaken the political form under which we 
operate as a nation. There is a cementing 
of society in the public school, a weaken- 
ing of class distinctions, an interweaving 
of multitudinous personal friendships 
across social barriers, along with the 
growth of a comity of appreciations 
between this side and the other side of 
“the tracks,” a golden opportunity for 
nurturing to full strength an emotional 
attachment in children to the ideals of 
democracy and a tolerance of religious 
and racial differences—for none of which 
is there so favorable a climate in the pri- 
vate or parochial school. 

Norbert Wiener of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the great author- 
ity on cybernetics, calls today’s high school 
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little more than “a grown up Little Red 
School House.” He attributes the literary 
sterility of the present time to the “bank- 
ruptcy of education.” In his view, the pre- 
high school curriculum is so softened that 
a pupil at fourteen enters high school 
“without ever having undergone one day 
of school work severe enough to test his 
powers.” The discipline claimed by the 
public school is “only the discipline of not 
throwing blackboard erasers around, and 
not the discipline of study.” 

Professor Wiener goes on to describe the 
degeneration of the old classical curricu- 
lum: the only cultural subject left is 
English—and this, he declares, is not well 
taught because “neither the material 
rewards nor the social status of the average 
high school is enough to secure teachers 
of any particular cultural interest.” The 
result, he concludes, is that “the average 
student entering the average college is able 
neither to write a passage of acceptable 
English, nor to read a literary book with 
any understanding.” Hence, “the material 
which comes to college seldom rises above 
drab mediocrity.” 

In considering these strictures it must 
be remembered that the severest indict- 
ments may apply to the public school in 
one community and not to another only 
a few miles away. We have no national 
system of public schools, hardly a state 
system. Nowhere else in the world is there 
so much local autonomy in the adminis- 
tration and control of public schools as 
there is in this country. Hence, neither 
excellence nor inferiority is uniform. One 
high school must yield to local pressure 
for great emphasis on vocationalism, while 
another is “pressured” into preparing stu- 
dents for college. 
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The private school has, of course, screen- 
ing tests, and some few private schools 
really keep out applicants who obviously 
cannot make the grade. In such schools, 
an application of rigid scholarship stand- 
ards and a classical curriculum can be 
maintained. 

The problems of public school adminis- 
trators are much more complicated. They 
must take all that come and provide for 
them as best they can. Necessity is again 
the mother of invention, and many new 
theories of education have been evolved 
and some of them put into practice by 
ingenious methods. There is an impressive 
literature on “individual differences” in 
children. It is now generally admitted 
that there are superior children and that 
true democracy does not depend on the 
fiction that all men are created equal— 
rather, it is based upon a diversity of 
talents and upon inequality among men. 

Emerson uses the analogy of a growing 
plant to illustrate the individual dif- 
ferences among his Representative Men, 
and the illustration remains valid for all 
levels of human society: 


Man is endogenous, and education is his 
unfolding. . . . As plants convert minerals 
into food for animals, so each man converts 
some raw material in nature to human use. 
...A man is a center for nature, running out 
threads of relation through everything, fluid 
and solid, material and elemental. 


The teacher’s problem thus becomes 
broadly one of discovering the specific 
substance which a given pupil needs to 
initiate and accelerate his “unfolding”; 
while the problem of public school 
administration is, generally, to provide 
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a genial climate for these multitudinous 
“unfoldings.” 


IT HAS COME to be generally accepted that 
this country’s deepest purpose in public 
education is to give every child an oppor- 
tunity to develop to the full his capabili- 
ties for being a useful and therefore a 
respectable member of a democratic 
society. We expect of him performance 
commensurate only with the talents nature 
has given him. 

It is frankly conceded that some chil- 
dren can only be trained while others can 
be educated, and curriculum and methods 
are adjusted accordingly. But every nor- 
mal child is held to be capable of acquir- 
ing in measurable degree the virtues of 
good citizenship in a democratic society: 
this, not scholarship as such, is the first 
function of the public school and certainly 
the chief justification of its existence. It 
is not surprising that critics from the 
“elder nations” cannot appreciate a sys- 
tem of education whose main purpose is 
to prevent the country which supports it 
from becoming class-ridden and sect- 
divided like one of them. No matter how 
effective the non-public school may be in 
its own restricted area, a dual system of 
education is repugnant to democratic 
ideals, and must eventually pass out of a 
democratic society or democracy itself 
will be sacrificed. 

In very ancient Greece, as far back as 
misty legend takes us, we hear of Chiron, 
a teacher, son of the god Cronus, and 
ancestor of Achilles and Ajax, teaching 
the most celebrated of Greek heroes. This 
Argonautic tradition, along with the 
Homeric legend of Phoenix, warfare in- 
structor of Achilles, would suggest that 
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the aristoi probably employed tutors and 
perhaps established co-operative schools or 
camps for the education of youth born 
into the “best” families. The aristocracy 
ran the government, and hence only aris- 
tocratic youth needed education. 

When, however, the Athenian state 
made every freeborn individual a member 
of the Attic community, a new concept 
of education was bound to emerge. The 
new rulers must be educated. Sports led 
the way then just as sports have led the 
way in our own generation in breaking 
down class distinctions and, lately, the 
color line. In ancient Athens it was argued 
that if common ordinary people could 
distinguish themselves in athletics they 
might also be able to distinguish them- 
selves in the intellectual disciplines. It 
followed that the children of common folk 
should be educated along with the scions 
of the aristocratic families; and to a cer- 
tain extent, they were. This was the origin 
of the idea of mass education, or educa- 
tion for every citizen, but it was never 
attempted in actual practice until this 
country undertook it on a grand scale in 
the nineteenth century. 

In addition to certain covert attacks 
upon the public school system from really 
sinister elements in American society, 
there are pressures to be met from this 
or that group trying to divert it from its 
main purpose and only justification: the 
fitting of the child for happy living and 
effective participation in the affairs of a 


democratic society—for good citizenship. 

For an example of such diversion, note 
the following “educational creed” seri- 
ously offered by S. R. Livingstone, Direc- 
tor of Personnel of the Thompson Prod- 
ucts Company: 


I think most of us will agree generally with 
this broad statement—that the purpose of 
education is primarily and basically to equip 
young people with knowledge and skill by 
means of which they can most effectively 
contribute to the production of food, shelter 
and clothing and the luxuries which go to 
make up our standard of living. While knowl- 
edge of such fields as the arts, languages, 
philosophy, history and others is of importance 
to society, still I believe that these fields 
are secondary, at least at this time, to the 
production of the material necessities and 
luxuries, as society is now demonstrating that 
it cannot be happy without an abundance of 
the material things. 


In the meantime, of course, big business 
will undertake the uncongenial task of 
ruling the country. 

Fortunately there is another “R. Liv- 
ingstone” alive and articulate in the world, 
Sir Richard Livingstone, not connected in 
any way with the Thompson Products 
Company, but President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, who writes as if 
in specific reference to this expression of 
crude materialism. He says: 


Some prophetic words of Plato, which might 
have been written for this age, indicate our 
problem. “It is not,” he says, “the life of 
knowledge, not even if it included all the 
sciences, that creates happiness and well-being, 
but a single branch of knowledge—the science 
of good and evil. If you exclude this from the 
other sciences, medicine will be equally able to 
give us health, and shoemaking shoes and 
weaving clothes. Seamanship will save life at 
sea and strategy win battles. But without the 
knowledge of good and evil, the use and excel- 
lence of all these sciences will be found to have 
failed us.” Plato speaks the language of his 
own civilization and talks medicine, weaving, 
shoemaking, seamanship. Today he would say 
that science, economics and sociology, industry 
and commerce will provide us with the frame 
of our society and satisfy its material needs, 
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but that “unless we have the knowledge of 
good and evil, their use and excellence will be 
found to have failed us.” It has been already 
“found to have failed us.” Let us learn our 
lesson. 


It is also Sir Richard Livingstone who 
insists that the proper education of our 
youth should implant in the soul of youth 
a “habitual vision of greatness.” In his 
chapter on the training of character 
through history and literature he borrows 
his text from Whitehead’s Aims of Edu- 
cation: “Moral education is impossible 
without the habitual vision of greatness.” 
Teachers and administrators who refuse to 
accept limitations put upon public edu- 
cation by the Livingstone of the Thomp- 
son Products Company, and by the “intel- 
lectualism” of Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
will find the inspiration of a high and 
glorious purpose in Sir Richard Living- 
stone’s chapter on “The Training of Char- 
acter through History and Literature.” 


THE bIscIPLINE of long frontier experi- 
ence has given the people of this country 
not only democratic institutions firmly 
grounded, but a deeply emotional attach- 
ment to the democratic way of life. We 
are making the first grand experiment in 
education for citizenship in a democratic 
society. We are carrying the pioneer tra- 
dition on into the realm of the spirit. We 
believe in education of the people, for the 
people, by the people—in a word, we 
believe in public education. No other 
agency besides the state itself is so well 
equipped to give the child actual practice 
in living in a democratic society. This is 
a primary experience, which only the 
public school with its all-inclusiveness can 
furnish. We have accepted and our nation 
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is acting upon the Socratic maxim that 
“Virtue can be taught,” and we are con- 
vinced of Aristotle’s wisdom in proposing 
the state as the only agency fully equipped 
to teach the virtues of good citizenship: 


Now for the exercise of any faculty or art, 
previous training and practice are required. 
Clearly then they are required for the exercise 
of virtue. And since the entire state has one 
end, manifestly education should be one and 
the same for all, and should be public and not 
private. It should not be as at present [in 
Athens| when everyone looks after his own 
children separately, and gives them separate 
instruction of the sort he thinks best. The 
training in things of common interest should 
be the same for all. Neither should we suppose 
that any one citizen belongs to himself, for 
they all belong to the state, and are each of 
them a part of the state, and the care of each 
part is inseparable from the care of the whole. 
In this particular the Spartans are to be praised, 
for they take the greatest pains about their 
children, and make education the business of 
the state. 


This statement accords with the Platonic 
dictum: “Education should, in the perfect 
state, bear the impress of the spirit of the 
state.” 

Addressing the British House of Com- 
mons in 1847, Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay declared, “Education of the people is 
not only a means, but the best means, of 
attaining that which all allow to be a chief 
end of government... .” 


“My confidence in my opinion,” he con- 
tinued, “is strengthened when I recollect 
that I hold that opinion in common with 
all the most illustrious champions of civil 
and spiritual freedom, and especially with 
those men whose names were once held in 


the highest veneration by the Protestant 
Dissenters of England.” 

Lord Macaulay continued to plead the 
cause of public education with the House 
of Commons in eloquent tribute to its 
early American proponents. 

“Did those brave exiles,” he asked, 
referring to the Puritans, 


think it inconsistent with civil or religious 
freedom that the State should take charge of 
the education of the people? No, Sir; one of the 
earliest laws enacted by the Puritan colonists 
was that every township of a hundred houses 
should set up a grammar school... . Nor is this 
doctrine confined to New England. “Educate 
the people” was the first admonition addressed 
by Penn to the colony which he founded. “Edu- 
cate the people” was the legacy of Washing- 
ton to the nation which he saved. “Educate 
the people” was the unceasing exhortation of 
Jefferson; and I quote Jefferson with peculiar 
pleasure, because, of all the eminent men that 
ever lived, Jefferson was the one who most 
abhorred everything like meddling on the part 
of governments, Yet the chief business of his 
later years was to establish a good system of 
State education in Virginia. 


Now, a century later, we find England 
awakened to the wisdom of this advice, 
while America is doubting or, in some 
areas of public opinion, actually backslid- 
ing. It is all the more heartening, there- 
fore, to find that a man of Dr. Conant’s 
distinction and unquestioned leadership in 
education is speaking authentically in the 
great tradition when he insists on public 
education for everyone, and points out 
the divisive influences let loose in any com- 
munity when education is permitted to 
go to any agency other than the state. 


; 


Methodology versus Mentality 
The Struggle in the Schools 


WALTER H. EATON 


DURING RECENT YEARS the problems of 
education in America have been a source 
of widespread editorial uproar. 

No American parent would wish to 
gloss over the faults of the schools by 
asking what all the shouting is about. 
Something is obviously wrong with our 
public schools. And unless the faults are 
soon corrected we may find ourselves — 
not long after 1984— in a cultural twi- 
light more ominous than startled readers 
of George Orwell are likely to imagine. 

The difficulty is that most critics of 
American education have been shouting 
about the wrong things. They mistake the 
nature of the enemy. They do not know 
him by his true name. 

One of the things with which these 
critics are most deeply concerned — and 
most shallowly familiar — is the educa- 
tional philosophy of John Dewey. Dewey 
is the face and source of the evils they 
deplore. But what actually did Dewey 
have to say about the goals and methods 
of education? 

The traditional theory of education had 
been simple enough. The child’s mind is 
an empty container. The school’s business 
is to grasp this container firmly and fill 
it to a specified level with layers of knowl- 
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edge. This view, in Dewey’s opinion, too 
often led to a kind of teaching that was 
“remote and dead — abstract and book- 
ish.” The student soon came to think of 
education as existing “in a world by itself 

. isolated from the subject-matter of 
life experience.” His learning had “the 
letter without the spirit of activity. It 
readily degenerates itself into a miser’s 
accumulation, and a man prides himself 
on what he has, and not in the meaning 
he finds in the affairs of life.” 

Dewey’s remedy for this state of 
suspended animation was both clear and 
sensible. The school should bring the 
student closer to the world about him. 
It should deal with actual things and rela- 
tions rather than “sterile” and “empty” 
concepts. The content of instruction 
should be vivid and concrete, its methods 
direct. “Cold-storage knowledge,” the 
hoarding of inert ideas for their own sake, 
should be replaced by active, useful 
knowledge. Let the student learn by 
doing. And let him test the value of what 
he learns by placing it in the service of 
his own intelligence, as he confronts the 
typical problems of life in our society. 
Nor should this be a mere individual 
affair, each student grappling separately 
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with the various parts of the curriculum. 
Rather the school’s emphasis should be 
on knowledge as a social enterprise, a shar- 
ing of new experience, an exchange of 
attitudes and insights among members of 
the group. This, Dewey argued, is the way 
most new knowledge is gotten in the 
world outside the school. So why should 
education deny the student this co-opera- 
tive, democratic experience? 

That is the essence of John Dewey’s 
philosophy of education. And certainly 
it is hard to see how any reasonable 
American of democratic sympathies could 
object to it. The view of learning as an 
active, social, experimental process is in 
keeping with almost every trait of the 
American character. In no other country 
was it likely that education should be 
thought of in these terms. But in America 
the vision was inevitable, and John Dewey 
was the teacher who saw it first. 


YET THE FACT REMAINS that Dewey’s 
outlook — as elaborated and obscured by 
several generations of educators — has had 
one most unfortunate result. 

There can be no doubt that the child 
in the modern school learns by doing. 
Probably he does more things, and does 
them more freely and spontaneously, than 
children in any other system of educa- 
tion known to history. Furthermore, for 
all the cries of those who confuse progres- 
sive education with the systematic dissemi- 
nation of ignorance, there is no reason to 
suppose children are now less skilled in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic than 
they were two or three generations ago. 
The child may labor less diligently at these 
subjects, under a less autocratic rule. But 
he probably enjoys the subjects more. And 
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most of the evidence suggests that his skill 
in them is at least equal to that of children 
trained in the good old-fashioned way. 
But in the modern school this encour- 
agement of active, useful learning is by 
no means confined to the three R’s. The 
child is encouraged to take part in a 
variety of sports and recreations. He 
learns the rudiments of public speaking 
and parliamentary debate. He may help 
in writing and editing a school newspaper. 
Boys become familiar with the elements 
of printing, woodworking, auto repair, 
and other useful crafts. Girls are intro- 
duced to such domestic skills as cook- 
ing, cosmetology, and table arrangement. 
Courses in first aid, driver training, and 
the social arts are commonly required of 
every student. And for the average stu- 
dent whose formal education ends in high 
school, the climactic years lay down a 
veritable barrage of practical new skills 
for the furtherance of his vocational 
career. The student who intends to find 
employment in business will become 
reasonably proficient in typing, book- 
keeping, filing, and other business prac- 
tices. If he expects to follow an indus- 
trial craft or trade he will devote much 
of his time to gaining a degree of compe- 
tence in his chosen field. In any case — 
whatever his choice and whether or not he 
plans to continue his education beyond 
high school — on the day of his gradua- 
tion he is likely to be a rather expert 
young man in an extraordinarily large 
number of useful activities. He has learned 
by doing. And during his twelve years of 
progressive education he has done an 
almost incredible variety of things. 


Nothing is intrinsically wrong with 
this state of affairs. On the contrary — 
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as far as such facts go — the triumphs of 
modern education in this respect are 
altogether praiseworthy. We live in a dex- 
terous, skilful, technical civilization. And 
it is education’s clear responsibility to 
acquaint our youth with as many as pos- 
sible of the instruments and procedures 
they will need for successful, efficient 
behavior in adult life. The difficulty is 
that these skills do not go far enough. 
They bring the student very close indeed 
to the world about him, in its purely tech- 
nical aspects, But there is a great deal more 
to any society than technique. And most 
of what is truly valuable in Western civi- 
lization cannot be learned from an educa- 
tion preoccupied and obsessed with do-it- 
yourself methods of instruction. What 
we do is important. But far more impor- 
tant are the values by which what we do 
is enlightened, enriched, and controlled. 

In our Western society these values are 
a heritage from centuries of human expe- 
rience embodied and conserved for us by 
history, philosophy, literature, music, and 
art. We can translate these values into 
action. If we should fail to do so, then 
we would indeed be guilty of dabbling in 
the sterile and empty concepts John 
Dewey deplored. But the child’s first 
introduction to these values cannot be 
other than an essentially passive process. 
He must read, listen, observe. His educa- 
tion in these areas of human culture must 
be — let us dare to use the word — more 
classic than progressive. He must simply 
give his attention, as thoughtfully as pos- 
sible, to the accumulated experience and 
visions of mankind. Later we may hope 
that he will draw upon this knowledge 
and turn it to his own uses as he explores 
the options of life in a democracy. But 
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first the knowledge must be learned: and 
while it is being learned there is little 
that he or anyone else can actively do 
about it. Past history, with all the works 
of the human spirit that it affords, has 
been done for us. The chronic fault and 
danger of progressive education is its 
reluctance to admit this fact. Committed 
to the single method of active, co-opera- 
tive learning, it has refused to teach, or 
has taught too little of, those great cultural 
resources which lie, passive and seemingly 
inert, at the very basis of our life together. 

But to name this fault “Deweyism” is 
an injustice to one of the most deeply 
cultured minds America has produced. 
Few men better understood the guiding 
ideas of Western civilization than John 
Dewey. And no misunderstanding could 
be more tragic than that which has arisen 
between Dewey and several generations 
of increasingly remote disciples. 


THERE ARE two other reasons for the 
pernicious cultural anemia of the modern 
school. 

In the first place let us candidly admit 
that education is itself an offspring of 
the society that surrounds it. When our 
schools celebrate technique above all else 
and vocational techniques in particular, 
they are simply following the dominant 
bias of American society, which is to do 
things and do them as expertly and profit- 
ably as possible. The average parent makes 
one demand of the school: his children 
must be prepared for life. By this he 
means that they must be taught to earn 
a living. The school is hardly to be blamed 
if its curricula, even at university levels, 
read like lists of courses for a glorified 
trade school. If the vital elements of a 
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liberal education were in large demand, 
schools at almost every level would supply 
them. Since they are not in demand, they 
are not supplied. And the schools, faithful 
to the acquisitive society that supports 
them, go briskly about the teaching of 
useful skills in a manner that becomes 
more businesslike — and potentially more 
dangerous — with every passing year. 

A further reason for this cultural 
anemia may be found in the present 
condition of the teaching profession. 
Teachers, no less than other workers, are 
afflicted by the American compulsion to 
succeed. The measure of their success is 
professional advancement. To advance — 
as a teacher among teachers — it is neces- 
sary to demonstrate one’s skill in the 
special arts of the teaching profession. 
One must master educational technique. 
And this involves a vast battery of 
methods for organizing course material, 
presenting course material, testing student 
performance, and grading student per- 
formance — all based upon thousands of 
vigorous researches conducted in teachers 
colleges throughout the land. 

The spirit in which these researches are 
carried out has been described by Albert 
Lynd: 


Today, if a young English teacher anxious for 
self-improvement should spend the summer 
with the Oxford Book of English Verse, all he 
would get for his pains would be improvement 
without a pay raise. To move up rapidly in his 
profession he should go to summer school, take 
an Education course and spend the term on 
some project like counting word frequencies. 
By circularizing a few hundred fellow teachers 
and getting their answers to some questions 
about his project, he will have a piece of “‘re- 
search” with exciting possibilities. He can turn 
it into credits for an advanced degree (valuable 
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for a salary increase), print it in the trade 
press, read it at a professional meeting, and get 
for himself a reputation as a “comer” who 
might even aspire to a chair in Education some 
day, whence he could turn his research talent 
into new books for teachers to buy and new 
courses for their professional advancement. 


During his years of undergraduate 
training this same English teacher will of 
course have given some time to English 
literature and related subjects. But the 
one subject in which he is certain to be 
well grounded is the sheer technique of 
teaching. The result, according to one 
conscientious educator, “is that our most 
poorly educated college graduates are our 
teachers. A college which would raise its 
academic standards is invariably hindered 
by the plight of the prospective teacher, 
who because of ‘professional’ require- 
ments cannot carry more than a minimum 
of [broadly cultural | academic work.” 

The cultural condition of the average 
public school administrator is, if possible, 
still worse. Teaching no subjects at all, he 
is even farther removed from the broad, 
enlightening vistas of liberal education. 
Half personnel manager and half plant 
superintendent, he divides his time 
between an anxious concern for the 
distribution of “teaching loads” and the 
purchase and maintenance of school equip- 
ment. The latter concern was illustrated 
several years ago when a Connecticut 
school board interviewed applicants for 
its superintendency. One board member 
later reported his surprise at finding most 
of the candidates “more interested in 
soap, towels, bathrooms, ventilation, and 
machines for waxing floors than they were 
in basic subjects.” This functional dis- 
order is not confined to Connecticut. 
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Fortunately, there are still teachers and 
administrators in our public schools whose 
interests extend beyond the methods and 
equipment of instruction. The minds of 
these educators still cherish and reach out 
toward the classic elements of Western 
civilization. Being themselves devoted to 
these subjects, such educators have little 
need for the intricate strategies of scienti- 
fic pedagogy. Their enthusiasm is its own 
best method, and soon discovers any lesser 
devices that may be required. The sur- 
vival of such teachers is an act of grace, 
however, for almost every aspect of school 
administration and teacher training now 
conspires against them. 


DURING RECENT DECADES a more hopeful 
trend has appeared at the college level. 
In 1937 a committee at the University 
of Chicago, after examining the aimless 
trivialities which seemed to obsess most 
higher education in the United States, 
concluded that the time had come for a 
return to compulsory instruction in the 
classic elements of human knowledge. 
Shortly afterward little St. John’s College 
at Annapolis introduced a four-year prog- 
ram almost devoid of elective subjects 
and centered instead on a rigorous study 
of the “101 great books of all time” — 
from Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey to 
Freud’s Basic Writings and Capital by 
Karl Marx. A few months later the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, taking its own medi- 
cine in milder form, began a compulsory 
two-year program of survey courses 
designed to familiarize students with the 
basic dimensions of our Western heritage. 
After these courses are completed the 
student may specialize more or less as he 
pleases. But he is unlikely ever to suffer 
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from the expert ignorance that marks 
most college graduates. In 1945 the 
famous Harvard Report on General Edu- 
cation for a Free Society reviewed the 
same problems and arrived at similar con- 
clusions. Harvard has since abolished the 
free elective system and replaced it with 
an introductory program patterned after 
the one developed at Chicago. Colgate, 
Yale, Princeton, and a number of other 
colleges and universities have followed 
the same wholesome lead. 

Nor is the trend confined to formal 
education. In 1947 the Great Books 
Foundation, which boasts neither campus, 
tuition, nor faculty, embarked on a cam- 
paign to interest Americans of every 
educational level in reading the “great 
books” and discussing them informally. 
Today more than two thousand groups 
across the nation are sharing in this cul- 
tural activity. The low-priced pocket- 
sized book which first appeared on Ameri- 
can newsstands in 1939 has also done 
much to provide the liberal education our 
schools neglect. Sex and violence remain 
the staples of the little books. But their 
publishers have been gratified — and no 
doubt surprised — by sales running into 
the hundreds of thousands for such works 
as Shakespeare’s Four Great Comedies, 
Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture, 
Homer’s Odyssey, Ortega’s The Revolt of 
the Masses, and John Dewey’s Reconstruc- 
tion in Philosophy. Hesitantly and often 
without benefit of education’s ruling 
clergy, it would seem that the humanities 
are slowly coming into their own. And 
with them we may hope that there will 
come a new appreciation of the lifeless 
past, whose insights and values may well 


be modern man’s most useful possession. 
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Yet in the schools where our children 
spend their crucial years most teachers 
and administrators are still grimly devoted 
to the search for better methods of im- 
parting better methods. These educators 
are not troubled by the school’s indif- 
ference to the ideas that are truly valuable 
in Western history. Since their own train- 
ing has not introduced them to these 
things, they do not miss them. And so 
they persist in burying the child’s inquir- 
ing mind under quantities of isolated 
facts and an endless variety of active, 
gainful, blind, and uncultured skills. 

Years ago H. G. Wells defined history 
as a race between education and disaster. 


Travelogue 


Soon, now... Trains slip through slums where brick black streets 
bag garbage flung from fire-escapes; and unmade 


Soon after one great disaster overtook 
us at Hiroshima, Robert M. Hutchins 
said: ““We must now at last take educa- 
tion seriously. Education may not save 
us, but it is the only hope we have.” 

If so, the task of the school may at 
least be clearly stated. It should instruct 
our children not only in what is narrowly 
useful. Above all it should teach ideas. 
For only their discriminating power can 
bring our blurred world into focus or 
guide us in the perilous new ways that 
lie ahead. 

That is what we should shout about, 
and think about, and work together to 
accomplish. 


BYRON VAZAKAS 


beds in livingrooms. You turn, You squirm across 
the plushbacked seat. You rise. You swing decision, 
tagged by change, like luggage from the combtoothed 
rack. It’s yours. You're here. The locomotive 

huffs and halts. Inclusive as a Degas 

line, the sketchy passengers depart. You 

trundle up the concrete ramp. You shuffle, 

stop. Hollowed from these marble heights, boothed phones 
and tickets save the lost. You're lost. You know 

it. Still, you locker luggage, and shove off. 

Now, from an arcade’s shelter, crossings flash. 

You cross. You cross... to towers diamonded 

with rain, to heelprints patent on the pavement’s 
slick, to strangers’ strangeness, to their loitering, 

to taxis splashing round the granite courts... 
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maudlin and playful as a beast come home. 


Mechanical Horse 


PHILIP LEVINE 


To coax into the slot his father’s dime 

Was little task for his determined will. 

The charm remained beyond the hundredth time, 
Just like a magic glass you cannot fill. 

With suitable western gestures he took the saddle. 
Beyond the five and ten vider and horse 

Pounded with the plainsmen toward a battle 
With painted Apaches in all their cornered force. 


He pleads and papa fathers forth the coins 
And notes with passing pride the certain face, 
Descended surely from triumphant loins— 
The living glory of a living race. 

“Our time runs out,” he thinks, “but it is best 
For in their time they too must choose a course 
As we chose ours. Our fathers broke the West 
Exactly as he masters forth this horse.” 


The town, the five and ten, the Saturday 

Busy spinning toward the day of rest, 

The shoppers, luxurious and bloated with their pay, 
The familiar father, the boy who mocks the West, 
You may forget in time. Mark the horse. 

A moving column joins him to a stand. 

The legs are free and motionless; or worse, 

They sometimes move in air and feel no land. 


It is so obvious; he goes no place, 

But simulates a motion we have lost 

Or never found. Every child’s face 

Is eager for the dream, the magic West 
Where many wars are waged and all are won. 
The children make this ride and only they 
But time will bring them to the living one, 
The hopeless tread mill toward eternity. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


Grassfire on the Great Plains 


Story of a Literary Battle 


W. H. HUTCHINSON 


IN HIS most reasoned and readable Guide to 
Life and Literature of the Southwest, J. Frank 
Dobie terms Conquering Our Great American 
Plains . . . absolutely unique in its analysis 
of cow-town society, both citizens and 
drovers.” A personal subscription to this sum- 
mation is based on the fact that Stuart Henry's 
work was first, and still is virtually alone, in 
its field: that of depicting the struggle for 
possession of the Great Plains from the Free 
Soil-agrarian standpoint. 

The quintessence of Mr. Henry’s philosophy 
is contained in the closing sentences of the 


book : 


Underneath the names of the John Browns 
and Jim Lanes in Kansas should be inscribed 
the name of Tom Smith [first Marshal of Abi- 
lene} who unflinchingly first stood like a stone- 
wall for the Northern plowboy instead of the 
Southern cowboy when “Western Kansas,” all 
our farming Great Plains, as a young mother, 
needed defense and protection in their travail. 


“Another unique iacet of this book is simply 
that Mr. Henry reveals therein a Hamiltonian 
outlook toward his own agrarian side that is 
most reminiscent of the Brahmin condescen- 
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sion displayed by Francis Parkman toward the 
Overland emigrants of 1846: 


It is a mistake made by later writers, not 
then on the ground, to fail to distinguish 
clearly between this first population who had 
come by wagons or on horseback and the first 
immigrants following by rail. The latter class 
was in general more progressive, advanced. To 
unite the two is misleading. 


It is necessary, if redundant, to point out that 
the Henry family had come to Abilene by rail. 

Over and above these attributes of the book 
proper is its unique raison d’éfre, which is our 
concern here, The causative forces were set in 
motion when Stuart Henry reviewed Emerson 
Hough's posthumously published and final 
work, North of 36, in the International Book 
Review, an adjunct of the then-potent Liferary 
Digest, for November, 1923, under the title, 
“Faults of Our Wild West Stories.” Henry 
dealt fairly with Hough’s book as a fine piece 
of thrilling fiction. He then dealt fairly, but 
with more heat, with certain historical tele- 
scopings and dislocations employed by Hough. 
Finally, he permitted himself certain egregious 


and gratuitous asininities, such as stating flatly 
that “‘steer, not cow, was the generic term” and 


calling Abilene the “steer metropolis,” and re- 


ferring to “woolly cowponies.” The crowning 
self-indulgence was his next to closing para- 
graph: 


. . » Gloss and glamour can not well be har- 
momized with the grim life of those wiry fron- 
tiersmen of the cattle camp and “prairie 
schooner.”” They were gaunt, homely, hungry, 
leading a rawbone and rawhide existence. Many 
excellent traits had they, but their life was 
necessarily hard, even to sordidness. They and 
their few women-folk furnished figures too 
weazened, weary, forlorn, for the buoyant 
pages of adolescent pageantry. They would not 
feel at home in the West that Mr. Hough de- 
picts, 


In essence, it was the three infelicities cited 
that put Henry in the position of “placing his 
powder on the stove.” The man who lighted 
the fire in the stove and kept it stoked was 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, termed by Bernard 
DeVoto “the one novelist” produced by our 
native genre called horse-opera. Don Pancho 
Dobie summarized the fight, both cause and 
effect, as only he could have done. Writing 
an article on Andy Adams for the souTHwerst 
Review in October, 1925, he called Henry's 
review “ ... a senseless attack on the historical 
accuracy of Emerson Hough's North of 36.” 
Some twenty years later, writing an introduc- 
tion to a Rhodes collection edited and published 
by this author, he summarized Rhodes’s part in 
the fight: 


He lost his perspective in wanting to organize 
the whole West into resenting aspersions on its 
manhood and womanhood by Stuart Henry — 
aspersions not worth noticing. He never at- 
tained to the amplitude of Mark Twain, but 
inside his own confining range he was blood 
brother to that genius who wrote books out 
of righteous wrath to defend Joan of Arc and 
Harriet Shelley and to expose the hypocrisies 
of three religions. 
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Rhodes, then living in Apalachin, New 
York, spurred himself out of a protracted ill- 
ness to plunge into this literary skirmish prac- 
tically on the appearance of Henry’s review. 
He devoted himself to it, to the exclusion of all 
else, for many months; and, as his wife remem- 
bers it, “He put enough work on the matter 
to have written a sizeable story.” His reasons 
were extremely personal and interesting. 

Rhodes had come to central New Mexico in 
1881, a boy of twelve, and lived there, in an 
unfenced land following an unfenced way of 
life, until 1906. Hough had hung out his 
lawyer's shingle briefly in the town of White 
Oaks, New Mexico, in 1883, and Rhodes had 
known of his being there through collateral 
kin, then resident in White Oaks. More, Rhodes 
had ridden for the Bar W, out of Carrizozo, in 
1885 when Jim Nabours was wagon-boss, the 
same Nabours who appeared by name in North 
of 36. Finally, when Hough had revisited New 
Mexico in 1904, gathering story material, he 
and Rhodes had met and camped together and 
Hough had encouraged Rhodes to pursue his 
sporadic writing career, which was then in 
what can only be termed a frontier-Gothic 
stage. 

These personal links aside, Rhodes was 
bitterly enraged at the current literary fashion 
and its vociferous drum-majors, Mencken, 
Nathan, Ludwig Lewisohn, Waldo Frank, Van 
Wyck Brooks, and Sherwood Anderson. That 
Rhodes lumped Henry's review with the rest 
of what he considered the literary fashion of 
defaming America is clearly shown in his letters 
to Walter Prescott Webb, one of his staunch- 
est recruits and most dogged fighters in the 
campaign: 


The point of this whole business — is not 
the attack upon Western Writers — but the 
firm determination that the West shall be en- 
tirely ignored: its people, its past, its future; 
the firm resolve that there is nothing in the 
History of the West worth recording, in litera- 
ture, song or the sober records of truth: that 
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we must go to Europe for mountain scenery, 
culture, philosophy and letters. 

If the trans-Mississippi country would 
throw off the literary leading of these few 
Euramericans in New York and Chicago it 
would be a great step forward. These have 
seized a strategic position —a literary toll- 
bridge. That is all. They are not critics. They 
are merely press-agents. The people whom they 
exploit are — themselves. They are not think- 
ers —- and they are not “fair.”” They are devo- 
tees of Old Doctor Freud’s Dream Book and 
they are propagandists of Phallicism. . . . 

This is precisely part of our fight — or, more 
accurately, our fight is a part of this greater 
fight. 

The first man I tackled on this proposition 
was Owen Wister. He had bought a vineyard 
and four yoke of oxen and therefore he could 
not come. I felt very bitter about it. That is 
the east for you. My father fought for the 
North — and the North had no better soldier. 
But he never could bear a damyank. 

It’s only of late that a few people here and 
there have been awaking to angry remon- 
strance. The European Anti-American clique 
has temporarily got hold of the reins while 
most of us were pre-occupied with the war — 
with reconstruction — with automobiles — 
movies — radios. When enough more Ameri- 
cans feel as you do—they will abate this 
nuisance. 


Rhodes lumped Stuart Henry with the 
“Euramerican” crowd on the basis of the facts 


as he knew them, which were few: Henry was 
a New York securities dealer, a member of 
both the Century Club and Author’s Club, 
being one of three Custodians of the latter's 


Carnegie Fund, and was the author of Paris 
Days and Evenings, 1896; Hours with Famous 
Parisians, 1897; Romance of a French Salon, 
1903; The Nets, 1911; Villa Elsa, 1920; and 
French Essays and People, 1921. What Rhodes 
did not know was the Henry background 
which had prompted him to note in his review 
that he wrote “as one who knew intimately the 
scene and period of Mr. Hough's story.”’ 
Stuart O. Henry arrived in Abilene, Kansas, 


from his birthplace in Clifton Springs, New 
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York, in March, 1868—a year after the osten- 
sible time of Hough’s novel—being then seven 
and one-half years old. His much older brother, 
Theodore C. Henry, had preceded the family 
to Abilene in the previous fall. T. C. Henry 
served as chairman of Abilene’s board of 
trustees in 1868, the second year of Joseph 
McCoys’ transformation of the town into the 
cattle shipping center of the West, and was 
elected Abilene’s first mayor, serving from 
1869 to 1871. As mayor, he hired Tom Smith, 
“Bear River” Smith, to be the first marshal of 
the first cowtown to deserve the name. When 
Smith was murdered—by local plowboys, not 
Texas cowboys—Henry hired as his successor 
one James Butler Hickok. This, of itself, should 
have assured him a corollary niche in the myth- 
ology of the West. T. C. Henry's place in the 
Great Plains story and his influence in orienting 
his younger brother's thinking are exemplified 
by his two later nicknames, “The Wheat King 
of Kansas” and “The Irrigation King of 
Colorado.” 

Stuart Henry grew up in Abilene and 
attended Kansas University, where he helped to 
organize the university's first band. He was 
graduated in 1881, the year that Rhodes first 
reached New Mexico—from Kansas. Entering 
business with his brother, T. C., in Colorado, 
Henry became secretary-treasurer of the Colo 
rado Loan and Trust Company. Thereafter, he 
spent six years in Europe, studying at the Sor- 
bonne and elsewhere, before returning to New 
York where he served on the staff of The Neu 
International Encyclopedia before entering the 
securities business. 

Even if Rhodes had known of Henry's long 
and intimate association with the scene of 
Hough's novel, it is doubtful whether he would 
have let it influence him. His ingrained reaction 
to Henry's review was as violent as was ever 
the reaction of a trail-weary, thirsty rider to 
the sod-buster outlook of the Kansas cowtowns. 

His first effort was a long rebuttal of Henry's 


asides at the frontiersmen and at Hough as a 
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venal purveyor of historical trash. Titling the 
paper “Maligning the Dead,” Rhodes sent it to 
the International Book Review. Clifford Smyth, 
then editor, purged it of its more obvious per- 
Rhodes called it— 
and published it as a letter-to-the-editor in the 
January, 1924, issue. Quite unsatisfied with 
this, Rhodes sent round the fiery cross with 
more satisfactory results than he had obtained 
from Owen Wister. 

William MacLeod Raine wrote “A Defense 
of the American Tradition” for Author and 
Journalist. Alec McLaren, who had come out 
of Uvalde, Texas, to New Mexico as a kid 
horse-wrangler in 1884 and was now prosper- 
ing in Hollywood, wrote a long piece defend- 
ing Hough for the Los Angeles Times. Lewis 
Worthington Smith, head of the English 
department at Drake University, contributed 
similarly to the Dearborn Independent. Rhodes 
wrote a long letter to George W. Saunders, he 
of The Trail Drivers of Texas, which Saunders 
published in the Pioneer-Magazine of Texas, 
and followed it with more efforts of his own 
in the next two issues of the magazine. George 
Horace Lorimer himself wrote an editorial, 
“The Tall Men,” for his Saturday Evening 
Post wherein he defended Hough and made 
much of the French titles of Henry’s books. 
Rhodes tried continuously and unsuccessfully 
to get an article by Walter Prescott Webb 
published in one of the leading eastern literary 
periodicals and it finally appeared, under the 
title “Can the West be Heard,” in the Dallas 
News. The greatest readership of this grassfire 
of protest came through the popular magazine 
Adventure, then publishing thrice monthly 
under the editorship of Arthur Sullivant Hoff - 
man. In the “Campfire” section of the maga- 
zine, for three issues running, Hoffman printed 


sonalities—"‘castration,” 


numerous letters damning Henry, including 


blunt missives by Charles A. Siringo and 
Colonel Ike T. Pryor. 

Of all these, the only effort with any reason- 
able claims to historical accuracy and insight 
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was that of Walter Prescott Webb. The rest 
of the boys were fighting Stuart Henry's sneers 
at their woolly mustangs, his steer metropolis, 
and his forlorn frontiersmen. They generated 
considerable emotional voltage in the process, 
typified by proceedings at the annual conven- 
tion of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association in Houston, during March, 
1924, as reported by the Houston Chronicle: 


Speaking in a voice vibrant with emotion, 
William Atkinson then paid tribute to Mrs. 
LaManda Burks, one of the few living women 
trail drivers of Texas, who made the journey 
with their husbands from Texas to the North- 
ern markets. 

“My tongue is dumb when I attempt to 
portray the virtues and nobility of this queenly 
woman who worked and loved and fought side 
by side with her husband that Texans might 
sell their cattle and retain the land that was 
theirs. 

“Recently a man named Stuart Henry, in a 
criticism of North of 36, in the book review 
section of the Literary Digest, stated that the 
wives of the Texas trail drivers were wizened, 
ill-favored and led sordid lives. 

“If I met Mr. Henry face to face today, I 
would tell him that when he wrote those dirty 
words he lied.” 


All this barbaric clamor out of the West 
apparently did not touch Henry. However, 
Rhodes’s constant goading caused the Inter- 
national Book Review, scene of the original 
crime in Rhodes’s mind, to publish a long 
symposium in its issue for July, 1924, based 
on material furnished largely by George W. 
Saunders, in his capacity as president of the 
Old Time Trail Drivers Association. Replying 
to this, in the magazine’s letters columns, Mr. 
Henry stuck to his guns: 


. . the picture of the frontier people of 
Abilene, Kansas, presented by Mr. Hough.. 
is one of the most immoral ever limned of an 
American village. | can show by documentary 
evidence, convincing to any trained historian, 


that North of 36 is a libel on the frontier peo- 
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ple in historic Abilene, Kansas; and that the 
defense of the book by some of Abilene’s later 
inhabitants is both mistaken and disloyal to 
Kansas. 


Henry paid one more instalment of his 
respects to the cause of this fight and its insti- 
gator in a later issue of International Book 
Review where he reviewed Frederick R. Bech- 


dolt’s Tales of the Old Timers: 


This very good book illustrates the curious 
error which most Wild West authors fall into. 
They think it inspires more confidence to 
claim to know all about the whole West at all 
times in its long history than to know one 
section and decade well and stick to them. As 
an illustration, take this sentence in Mr. Bech- 
dolt’s book: “In Abilene, Wild Bill Hickok 
fought several of his grimmest battles against 
riders who had come northwards with trail- 
herds from the Rio Grande.” Wild Bill fought 
no “battles” in Abilene, nor did any of its 
herds come from the Rio Grande. . . . The 
cowboy whose experience is limited to New 
Mexico in the 90s often does not hesitate to 
pose as one knowing all about the whole West. 
It is against this sort of thing that a protest 
has been raised, as also against so-called 
“authorities” on the Old West, who have never 
been west of the Wabash, or who may be said 
to be still in the adolescent period of their 
life’s journey. 


With publicacion of the Saunders material 
by International Book Review, Rhodes felt 
that he had done as much as he could expect 
to accomplish, considering the imperfect state 
of the literary society he inhabited. He turned 
his attentions toward the ‘comparatively inof- 
fensive” F. Scott Fitzgerald and the leaders of 
the “Civilized Minority”—the Euramericans. 
The friendship this fight had brought him with 
Walter Prescott Webb endured until Rhodes 
died. One excerpt from a letter he wrote to 
Webb while this fight was at its height deserves 
inclusion here: “Note the point that today— 
sixty years after the Civil War—Stuart Henry 
fans the flames of sectarianism. And that the 
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cowman, more than all other causes combined, 
mitigated and assuaged sectarianism.” 

It is this author’s contention that Henry's 
comparative silence during the grassfire on the 
Plains is no indication of the scars it gave him. 
The very existence of his last book, Conquer- 
ing Our Great American Plains, speaks for 
itself. It was his answer to the fight against 
him by Rhodes-Webb, ef al., and it was inspired 
by that fight. It took him six years to write 
his answer to what he considered the cowman’s 
usurpation of the plowman’s rightful place in 
the history and literature of the Plains. 

It is in the long Appendix to his book that 
Stuart Henry shows clearly how the hide had 
been pecled off of him in quarter-inch strips. 
Don Pancho Dobie recommends this Appendix 
“for a devastation of Hough’s use of history in 
North of 36.” It does devastate Hough's use 
of history and today, after later researches, the 
interested scholar or lay-brother in the West- 
ern Cult can determine that Henry did not 
know as much about the Abilene of his boy- 


hood as he thought sincerely that he did. 


The most interesting aspect of the Appendix 


is in Henry’s treatment of his antagonists. He 
dismisses Rhodes, after misspelling his name, as 
“a wild west fictionist.”” But he goes to some 
lengths and waxes exceeding wroth over “... 
a young Texas adjunct professor, W. Webb.” 

The Rhodes-Webb reaction is best expressed 
in a letter from Rhodes to Webb after Henry's 
book appeared in 1930; “Under the cireum- 
stances, it would seem that just two people in 
these United, as it were, States were bound by 
every consideration of pride and self-respect to 
laugh and pass on.” 

It seems reasonable from this vantage point 
to thank both Rhodes and Webb for their 
labors. Had they not fought their fight, regard- 
less of its merits, Stuart Henry probably never 
would have written his last book on the subject 
and our heritage would have been so much 
the less. 


Red Poison tn India 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


“AMERICAN ESPIONAGE IN INDIA,” “DRIVE U.S. 
OUT OF ASIA!” “DOUBLE-DEALING IKE FAILS 
TO FOOL INDIA,” “U.S. GERM WARPARE EX- 
PERTS IN HIMALAYAS,” “FRANTIC YANK 
ATTEMPTS TO REGAIN LOST PRESTIGE,” “RE- 
SEARCH CENTER OR U.S. SPY NEST?” “U.S. 
SLANDER-MONGERS SPREADING THEIR FILTH 
AGAINST CHOU’s VISIT,” “LET INDIA RALLY 
AGAINST U.S, WARMONGERS,” "GUATEMALA 
NAILED ON THE AMERICAN CROSS” —these and 
many more screaming headlines, often spread 
in black-face capitals across the entire page of 
two communist-line newspapers in Bombay 
and repeated endlessly week after week, are do- 
ing their best to poison the minds of the youth 
of India, particularly university students, 
against America and everything American. 

Blitz and New Age are the names of these 
two papers—and each appears to vie with the 
other in pouring out a never ending stream of 
distortion and abuse of everything American 
while heaping fulsome praise and eulogy on 
everything Soviet and Chinese. 

The older of these two papers is Blitz, which 
modestly claims in its masthead to be “Asia’s 
Foremost Newsmagazine.” It has a circulation 
of about sixty thousand copies. Chester Bowles, 
in his Ambassador's Report, says that he found 
it the most violently anti-American publica- 
tion in India. He says that it “is widely read 
partly because of its skilled sensationalist, scan- 
dal-mongering make-up, and partly because 
it caters shrewdly to frustration and bitterness 
among the students of India.”” He was told that 
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each copy is read by an average of ten students. 
The writer first became acquainted with this 
sheet when he and his wife were in India for 
several months some four years ago. 

In 1952 the official Communist Party organ 
was Cross Roads, which has since ceased pub- 
lication. Its place as the recognized Communist 
Party paper has been taken by New Age, which 
began publication in Bombay in October, 1953. 

Each of these sheets is normally sixteen 
pages, tabloid size, and with many five-column 
heads in heavy black type. The writer has been 
receiving copies of these two papers regularly 
since February, 1954. 

The editors of both papers are keenly alive 
to world affairs and are quick to twist them 
to fit the Communist Party line. America is 
their favorite enemy. Never an issue goes to 
press that does not empty its vials of venom 
against Americans. Scarcely ever, though, do 
we find the simple term American. Most fre- 
quently they refer to American imperialists — 
a phrase which slips off their editorial pens as 
frequently and fluently as damyankee in the 
South in the days following the Civil War. 
Variations commonly found are American 
warmongers, American stooges, American rob- 
bers, American conspirators, American slan- 
der-mongers, American liars, and American 
pies. 

The typical attitude toward America is illus- 
trated by the following quotation from New 
Age: 
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The rulers of the United States of America 
have been notorious for their intrigues in va- 
rious countries. Whether it is the overthrow 
of the Mossadegh regime in Iran or the assassi- 
nation of a king in the Middle East, it is the 
U.S. hand which most of the time directs 
these bloody crimes. 

It is becoming clear to people everywhere 
that it is not the Soviet Union but the capital- 
ist countries, particularly the United States of 
America, which are using terrorism and re- 
sorting to intervention in the affairs of other 
countries. 

In India, only a few believe in the profes- 
sions of democracy made by the American 
imperialists. They have murdered democracy 
in too many countries, including their own. 

The toiling peoples of Asia are staging 
mighty demonstrations against the U.S. im- 
perialists. “Go Home, Yankee” and “Ban the 
H-Bomb!" are the slogans that now find 
lakhs [hundreds of thousands] of voices all 
the way from Korea to India. 


Every device is used to vary the endless 
stream of abuse and misrepresentation of 
America and her role in world affairs, particu- 
larly in India and other parts of Asia — edi- 
torials, columns, letters to the editor, anony- 
mous reports, dialogues, cartoons. Perhaps most 
effective of all, however, in some ways is the 
page of “All Your Answers” published each 
week in Blitz. Here the editor dips his pen in 
caustic vitriol and answers questions presum- 
ably sent in by readers from all parts of India. 
A few samples will illustrate this device, prob- 
ably highly effective among the thousands of 
students who read Blitz each week and repeat 
the choicer morsels to fellow students. Names 
of presumed questioners are omitted. 


Q. What is this “Free World” that America 
is shouting about? 

A. A world in which imperialists, colonial- 
ists, and freebooters generally are guaranteed 
complete freedom to loot the people. 

Q. Why is India being deluged with Negro 
salesmen? 

A. Probably because the Yanks think a 
“Black Lie” sells better than a “White Lie” 
here. 
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Q. Why is the American capital called 
Washington “D. C.”? 

A. “D.C.” is short for District of Colum- 
bia, but to victims of American duplicity, like 
India, “D.C.” now symbolizes the American 
policy of ‘Double-Cross.”’ 

Q. Can you explain the contradiction of the 
American Eagle holding the Olive Branch in 
its right talon and 13 Arrows in the left? 

A. An example of the same old American 
duplicity: one Olive Branch of Peace to 13 
Arrows of War upon the American National 
Emblem! 

Q. What purpose does the washing of all 
that dirty linen in the McCarthy-Army case 
serve except to give America the stink of a bad 
name throughout the world? 

A. Exactly—that’'s why they call their capi- 
tal Washing (-) town! 

Q. Who holds the key to hell? 

A. The vaN-kKeA, with the Hell-Bomb! 


Some gems regarding communism as an 
ideology may also be found in “All Your An- 


” 
swers : 


Q. Can Communism and Democracy co- 
exist? 

A. Indo-Chinese relations today prove that 
they can and do co-exist. Within China too, 
we have seen Communism and Democracy 
walk hand-in-hand in perfect harmony. 

Q. If tert stands for Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, and Tenacity, what does RIGHT 
mean? 

A. Robbery, Inequality, Greed, Hypocrisy, 
and Treachery. 

Q. How distant is the Red Star from the 
Indian horizon? 

A. The Red Star shines upon the whole 
world today. It is the only hope in the heart 
of Indian humanity. 

Q. Who was the greatest world personality 
of the first half of this century? 

A. Stalin, I should think. 


Let us turn, however, to the news columns 
and see how world news is twisted to commu- 
nist ends. The United States-Pakistan Mutual 
Defense Pact particularly stirred up the editors 
of both papers, their attitudes being evidenced 
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by furious attacks against the United States. 
For example, New Age said: 


The American managed game of disruption, 
provocation, and repression is in full swing in 
Pakistan. . . . Swarms of American secret 
agents have poured in. Pastmasters at the game 
of setting one national group against another, 
of playing divide and rule; hardened organizers 
of gangsterism, coups, sabotage and riots; the 
Americans with all their characteristic thor- 
oughness have set about their task of advising 
the rulers and supervising their attack on the 
popular forces. . . . It will chus be clear even 
to the most inexperienced political observer 
that Mohamed Ali's allegations are nothing 
but a product of the “Big Lie” factory of Mc- 
Carthy, Dulles and Co., whose faithful pupil 
and puppet he is. . . . The signing of the Mu- 
tual Defense Pact on May 19 by the United 
States and Pakistan signifies the sell-out of 
Pakistan by its present rulers to the American 
imperialists. .. . In plain words this only means 
that the rulers of Pakistan have agreed to sup- 
ply cannon-fodder to the U.S. war machine. 


Editor Karanjia of Blitz expressed himself 
thus on the same action: 


The die is cast. After playing the hide-and- 
seck game of international sneaks for the past 
several months, America and Pakistan have 
finally come out in the open with a pact where- 
by Uncle Sham becomes the overlord of one 
more chunk of Asian territory, while Nephew 
(Washington) Ali joins the breeds of Chiangs, 
Rhees, and Bao Dais as a satellite and pensioner 
of the Dollargods. Bad as this news is, India 
should get ready for worse tidings. . . . Let 
Nehru give answer with a “TO HELL wirt 
AMERICAN AID!” 


Developments in Pakistan also warranted at- 
tention from Blifz’s “All Your Answers.” A 


few samples: 


Q. Who is the President of Pakistan? 

A. Pakistan has a Governor-General — Mr. 
Gulam Mohamed. It has no President — unless 
your reference be to General Eisenhower, who 
nowadays rules our neighbor from Washington. 


Q. To what do you attribute the rout of 
the Ruling Party in East Pakistan? 

A. The decadence of the Muslim League 
generally and the American kiss of death in 
particular. 

Q. What is the difference between Ike and 
Ali, and Nehru and Chou? 

A. The first pair are master and slave, and 
the second brother and brother. 


Blitz does not limit its hostility to America 
alone. Frequently it combines it with attacks 
upon its own government as well. Thus under 
the head of “Our Role in Destiny” the editor 
writes: 


A false and mischievous notion appears to 
be gaining ground amongst our neighbors that, 
being a nation of damnfools and democrats 
emasculated into non-violence by Gandhism, 
we propose to turn the other cheek to any- 
body who chooses to slap us. Hence Pakistan, 
Pondicherry, Goa, even little Ceylon — all 
appear to have joined in the fashionable game 
of giving us slaps if not regular shoe-beatings. 
The elephant usually does not bother himself 
about the unavoidable nuisance of ticks. In the 
present case, however, our knowledge that the 
ticks are backed up by the power and armour 
of the United States, makes a peril of the nui- 
sance. We can no longer be indifferent or neu- 
tral towards this peril. Behind the calculated 
aggressiveness of our neighbors is the grand 
American design to pulverize the power of 
India.... We condemn McCarthyism in the 
United States of America, but for one Mc- 
Carthy in the U.S.A. there are a hundred in 
the Congress Organization in India. 


In “All Your Answers” Blitz also pays its 
respects to Nehru and his ministers: 


Q. Is Nehru anti-Communist or pro-Com- 
munist? 

A. Nehru is neutral. So, like a ship without 
a motor, steam or sail, he is tossed hither and 
thither by capitalist as well as Communist 
winds. 

Q. How can one “mind his own business” 
when one has neither the mind nor the busi- 
ness? 
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A. That, my dear Lady, is a query you 
should put to our ministers. 


When the Chinese premier Chou En-lai vis- 
ited India Blitz must indeed have combed the 
dictionary for terms of approval not often used 
in its editorial sanctum. Under the banner 
headline in the heaviest of black-face caiptals, 
“AS NEHRU & CHOU MEET TO USHER IN THE 
GOLDEN AGE OF INDIA, THE HIMALAYAS HAVE 
FALLEN!” it said in part: 


Mountains of falsehood, fear, and fratricide 
raised by Western propagandists between free 
India and China liberated shall crush and 
crumble to pieces, this blessed morning, as 
Chou En-lai and Jawaharlal Nehru hold each 
other in warm, fraternal embrace at the Delhi 
Airport. . . . We can hear the hot summer 
sands burst into a hymn of thanksgiving as 
ten-thousand-throated cries of “Hindi-Chini, 
Chou-Nehru, Bhai-Bhai!” hail the visitor. We 
know that some 350,600,000 hearts in India 
will join 600,000,000 more in China in pro- 
viding a fitting chorus to this stupendous sym- 
phony of the Golden Age in Asia. This is all 


we can say by way of welcome. Words cannot 
contain more. 


New Age appears to lack the vocabu!ary 
to wax quite so lyrical over this Himalaya- 
shaking event, but it did consider it a highly 
significant landmark: 


The visit of Chou En-lai will be a landmark 
in the history of our country and in the history 


of Asia... . It has greatly strengthened the 
bond of friendship between our two peoples. 
It is exactly this that the Imperialists dread. 
They realize what the unity of these 1,000 
million peoples mean. . . . Long live India- 
China friendship! Down with Imperialist Inter- 
vention in Asian Affairs! 


“All Your Answers” also has its contribu- 
tions to make to the China theme: 


Q. Was it civilized on the part of the 
American Embassy in Delhi to refuse the 
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Union President's invitation to a reception in 
honour of the Chinese Premier Chou En-lai? 

A. Which fools told you the Yankees were 
civilized? 

Q. Who exactly is the much boosted and 
talked of Chiang Kai-shek? 

A. Once the ruler of China, now a disre- 
puted puppet and running dog of America. 

Q. What will happen if China invades For- 
mosa? 

A. China will take Formosa! What else can 
happen? 

Q. Won't the U.S. Seventh Fleet strike? 
A. Indeed it will — the bottom of the sea! 


Blitz perhaps is never happier than when it 
is trying to stir up misunderstanding and pos- 
sible hostility between Britain and America. 
Thus its London correspondent, in a discussion 
of “Imperialist Power-Politics,” wrote: 


At present the juggernaut of Washington is 
moving fast, crushing all other calculations 
but one: to break those nations and their gov- 
ernments which do not bend to the will of the 
“Romans” of the Twentieth Century. And the 
economically bankrupt and politically impo- 
tent British tories follow the chewing-gum 
democrats of Dollar-land, sometimes unwil- 
lingly and more often under the lash of the 
whip. 


“All Your Answers” contributes also to this 
effort: 


Q. Would you agree that Britain is Amer- 
ica’s “evil genius” in international affairs? 

A. On the contrary. We think that Britain, 
free of American fetters, would play a more 
progressive and democratic role in world 
politics. 

Q. What are the “family matters” that 
Churchill went to Washington to discuss with 
Eisenhower? 

A. It seems that Mama Ike and Papa Win- 
nie made the mistake years ago of fostering a 
backward child, John called Dulles, whose 
stupid pranks are upsetting the parental home 
and have brought Father and Mother on the 
verge of a divorce. Hence Papa went to Mama 
to see if the problem child could not be dis- 
owned and sent to a reformatory. 


New Age informs us that the Communist 
Party in the United States “is the bravest 
fighter for the freedom of the Negroes.”” News 
of the decision of the Supreme Court outlaw- 
ing segregation of Negroes in public schools 


was hailed as a great victory, as indeed it was. 
But one has to read New Age’s report of the 
decision with unusual care if he does not reach 
the conclusion that it was the Communist 
Party in the United States that was chiefly re- 


sponsible for this epoch-making decision. In 
concluding its report New Age says: 


The Communists join with all democratic 
forces in welcoming this significant victory. 
The U.S. imperialists are now seeking to claim 
credit for the victory, but their propaganda 
fools nobody but a few of their hirelings. . . 
We will do everything in our power .. . in 
the continuing struggle of the Negro people 
until final victory is won. 


Some of the bitterest invective and choicest 
sarcasm of these two papers is reserved for 
American political leaders, particularly Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Vice-President Nixon, and 
Secretary of State Dulles. The editor of Blitz 
says: “We do not think men of the mentality 
of Eisenhower and Dulles are open to reason 


or argument.” He speaks of “Eisenhower's 
atomic blackmail.” New Age informs us in 
black headlines that “Inside Guatemala Dulles’ 
Hirelings Let Loose Bloody Terror.” Regarding 
Mr. Nixon’s world tour it has this interpreta- 
tion under the head “Nixon Tried to Black- 


mail Government”: 


Mr. Richard Nixon, U.S. Vice-President, 
came to India to try and blackmail the Gov- 
ernment into agreeing to implement Adlai 
Stevenson's plan for an “independent” Valley 
of Kashmir. . . . It is a fact that Nixon's Far 
East “tour” was only a camouflage. His visit 
was primarily to India and Pakistan, but 
American diplomacy required that he should 
do it in a roundabout manner. 
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Mr. Nixon will doubtless be interested to 
learn that his prime objective was the imple- 
mentation of Mr. Stevenson's plans. This is real 
evidence of a successful American bipartisan 
foreign policy! 

Blitz’s editor, writing from Geneva at the 
time of the Indochina Peace Conference, said 
regarding Secretary Dulles: 


His worst friends — and today France and 
Britain share that honor — won't accuse Mr. 
John Foster Dulles of a sense of humor. The 
British say it is a case of all work and no play 
that makes John dull, duller, — putes! What 
the French say is unprintable. . . . I met this 
windbag of American vainglory first in 1947 
and again this week. He looks overworked, 
overwrought, miserable. 


“All Your Questions” sharpens its caustic 
pencil for these American leaders also: 


Q. Who is the dullest foreign minister in 
the world? 

A. You said it, Madam — putes! 

Q. With what face does Dulles attack ag- 
gression in Indo-China and defend aggression 
in Guatemala? 

A. Obviously with his double face! | Illus- 
trated with a cartoon of a two-faced man, look - 
ing in opposite directions. | 

Q. Can we rely upon President Eisenhower's 
assurance to thwart any Pak aggression against 
India? 

A. Most assuredly, if only we could rely on 
the American definition of what constitutes 
aggression! 


Blitz prints a translation from the Russian 
of an article by D. Zaslavsky in the Soviet 
Krokodil (Nov. 5, 1954) discussing “what the 
Voice of America calls America’s free press.” 
An extract: 


Slave ink is what they call America’s free 
press. .. . Editors and staff of the Daily Worker 
have been dragged from their desks, shackled 
in irons, and flung into prison, to the accom- 
paniment of shouts of derision from bourgeois 
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journalists. Their families hunger. Every effort 
is made to break their will to freedom, to force 
them to their knees, to terrorize them into 
silence. But with heads held high in pride, the 
free journalists of the Communist press pass 
through the mob of their tormentors and perse- 
cutors. 


A columnist for New Age thus vents his 
spleen on the New York Times for an editorial 
which it printed on Charlie Chaplin: 


The impossible has happened. The editors of 
the New York Times, semi-official organ of 
American big business, have begun weeping. 
Their tears at this very moment are prob»bly 
dripping all over their expensive carpets and 
office furniture. 

It is all the faule of Charlie Chaplin. The 
New York Times says that it has been “moved 
to tears” by his acceptance of the World Peace 
Council's International Peace Prize... . 

I am afraid the gentlemen of the New York 
Times and the Pentagon and the “Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee,” the Negro lynch- 
ers, the anti-Semites, the perpetrators of atroci 
ties in Korea, and the devotees of germ war- 
fare and the H-Bomb, will have to shed many 
more tears yet. 

If even very big pocket handkerchiefs are 
not enough to mop up the tears, they can al- 
ways use the large white hoods of the Ku Klux 
Klan or even the shrouds in which they laid 
the murdered Rosenbergs and Willie McGee. 


In its news columns also, New Age sheds 
tears for the Rosenbergs: 


This week occurs the first anniversary of a 
legal murder that threw round the earth an 
electric current of international solidarity 
against U.S. imperialism. On June 19, 1953, 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg died the death of 
heroes. ... A final clemency train took 15,000 
people to Washington, simultaneous rallies 
were taking place in almost every city in the 
world. 


Some train, certainly! The article continues: 


“But the American ruling class, drinking its 
nectar only out of the skulls of the slain, con- 
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tinues on its search for victims. .. . We pledge 
to play our part in the smashing of U.S. im- 
perialism.” 

And “All Your Questions” has its contri- 
bution to the same subject: 


Q. Why does everybody attack American 
executions, like those of the Rosenbergs, as 
judicial murders? Were they not condemned 
after a proper trial by jury? 

A. Trial by jury? No, my dear Sir — TRIAI 
BY FURY, THE LYNCH-LAW, A FEROCIOUS IN- 
QUISITION, A WICKED WITCH-HUNT. 


A FEW general observations may be made on 
the abuse, slander, and misrepresentation which 
appear from week to week in Blitz and New 
Age: 

1. We can fight the enemy more effec- 
tively if we are thoroughly familiar with the 
weapons, the ammunition, and the tactics 
which he employs. Communism is the sworn 
enemy of democracy. Hence the significance 
of the preceding samples from two of the lead- 
ing journalistic weapons of India, 

2. These journals are full of the typical 
upside-down language of communism— peace- 
loving, democratic, progressive, freedom-seck- 
img—which are used not in the accepted dic- 
tionary or Western sense but as synonyms for 
various phases of the Moscow-controlled Party 
tyranny. The Western reader must constantly 
be on his guard in reading and interpreting such 
terms. Probably the typical Indian student is 
not thus on his guard. 

3. Few absolute facts are stated. Often a 
few grains of truth are concealed in a liberal 
amount of chaff. Often the facts are distorted 
or interpreted in such a way as to give them 
quite unjustified or at least highly questionable 
significance. The common effect on the ordi- 
nary uncritical reader, usually predisposed to 
anti-Americanism anyway, 1s to accept it all 
—the minimum of fact with the maximum of 
fiction and virulent misrepresentation. 


4. The screaming headlines are often not 
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supported by the news columns over which 
they are placed. One head, for example, states: 
200 FOREIGN MISSIONARIES TO GET ‘QUIT 
inpia’ NoTICE.” The leading paragraph, how- 
ever, does not support this statement. ‘To get” 
is softened to “are likely to,” “a number of 
State Governments have called for,” and “have 
suggested.” But first impressions are strong 
and the effect of the headline remains unless 
one reads the text carefully and critically — 
something the average student reader in India 
is not likely to do. 

5. The 
columns are full of “weasel words” such as 
perhaps, presumably, it may be, were reported 
to, it was said, allegedly, it appears, are said to 
have, seems to be using, the evidence suggests, 
seems clear that, it is more than likely that, a 


stories, reports, editorials, and 


seasoned observer might suspect, etc. Who the 
it is, is usually not indicated. The passive voice 
is a very convenient method of avoiding 
responsibility. The suspicious rhetorical ques- 
tion is common: “Can it be that he is on some 
special assignment for the Pentagon?” Such 
phrases and devices are often the bases for 
innuendoes, suspicions, inferences which bear 
little or no relation to the truth. 

6. The cumulative effect on the formative 
student mind of such Red poison, taken regu- 
larly in increasing doses week after week, must 
be great—unless the student is unusually keen, 
critical, and independent in his thinking. If 
he is already predisposed to anti-Americanism, 
he is ready to believe the worst, not the best. 
We were told when we were in Calcutta by 
individuals in close touch with the great Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, the oldest and largest of 
India’s universities, that about 8 per cent ot 
its students were card-carrying members of 
the Communist Party, about 40 per cent were 
fellow-travelers, and at least 70 per cent anti- 
American. There is no reason to suppose the 
proportions are less today. Rather, after their 
weekly exposure to doses of virulent intellec- 
tual poison, it is probably greater. 
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ARE THERE no antidotes? Yes and no. We found 
very effective work being done by the United 
States Information Agency through its various 
media—libraries, publications, motion pictures, 
university visitors, Voice of America—and by 
the cultural relations officers attached to our 
embassies and larger consulates. This work in 
the promotion of international understanding 
and good will, friendliness to America, and 
appreciation of the democratic way of life 
cannot be overestimated. But we find that the 
budget for this vital group of services has been 
cut drastically. Such a cut is doubtful economy 
in the intensive war of ideas. 

We were particularly impressed abroad, in 
India and in many other countries which we 
visited, with the American libraries—real intel- 
lectual oases in some cases. On the whole we 
found them doing excellent service but often 
working under severe handicaps, primarily 
budgetary. Many had inadequate quarters and 
insufficient staffs. Since our return to America 
we find that many of them have suffered 
drastic cuts in staff and resultant services and 
that some of them have been forced to close 
entirely. Think what the cost of a single 
strategic bomber would do toward delivering 
additional effective loads of intellectual bombs 
into the minds and hearts of thousands of 
young Indian students. Library staffs should be 
increased and libraries should be open longer 
hours, particularly in the evenings. 

We have not learned since our return of any 
cuts in the staff or services of any Soviet infor- 
mation agencies abroad. Nor do the Red 
agencies appear to be handicapped by the limi- 
tations of the forty-hour week. 

There is probably little that can be done 
to reach the hard core, the estimated 8 per 
cent of dedicated Communists of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta and similar institutions. As a 
leading Persian scholar, Dr. Abdollah Faryar 
(with a Ph.D. from Columbia University), 
Director of the United Nations Information 
Center for Iran, said to us: “The United States 
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Information Library here in Tehran is excel- 
lent, but no Communist student would dare 
be seen in it.”” But many of the other 92 per 
cent can be reached by such agencies. Many 
of them are regular patrons of the American 
libraries. 

Blitz and New Age unfortunately are not the 
only sources of Red poison in India. A multi- 
tude of other publications, printed in English 
and in several of the fourteen major languages 
of India, are for sale at a pittance in every 
university center in India. They are printed in 
Russia, in China, in Czechoslovakia. Many of 


them are profusely and attractively illustrated 
in color. They are shipped to India in appar- 
ently unlimited quantities and furnished to the 


local communist groups at little or no cost. 
These groups sell them at the equivalent of 
three or four cents each and the proceeds are 
used to finance other activities of the local 
communist cells. 

The writer was offered in Bombay a 210-page 
Life of Lenin, clothbound, for the equivalent 
of 11 cents. Is it any wonder that 300,000 
copies of a Life of Stalin have been sold in 
India in two years—30,000 of them in Bombay 
in six months? 

Almost every issue of New Age carries a two- 
column advertisement of the “People’s Publish- 
ing House” advertising “New Books from 
Moscow” or “New Arrivals from the Soviet 
Union”—all for sale at prices that would 
throw a New York publisher into bankruptcy 
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in a few weeks. The People’s Publishing House 
modestly claims that “Ours is the single biggest 
organization in India which serves all that is 
progressive in the world of Human Thought.” 

Relatively little popular Western literature 
is available at a reasonable price to show the 
benefits of life in the democracies and the 
advantages of the democratic way of life. Saf- 
urday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, Time, 
Life, Collier's, and various British magazines are 
found in limited quantities on some newsstands 
in the larger cities, but at prices from five to 
ten times as great as most of the Soviet publi- 
cations. It would require close to a day's wages 
of an ordinary laborer to purchase a single copy. 

In India in particular, which with its almost 
400,000,000 people occupies such a strategic 
position in Asia today, the forces of democ- 
racy need to carry on a more positive and 
dynamic program of spreading reliable infor- 
mation regarding the democratic way of life 
and its benefits. This need is especially great 
among the young men and young women in 
the colleges and universities—the potential 
leaders of the future. More of the literature of 
democracy should be circulated. More meet- 
ings should be held with competent, well- 
qualified speakers from democratic countries, 
Many types of antidotes, constantly adminis- 
tered through a variety of media, are needed if 
the Red poison in India and other Asian 


countries is to be effectively counteracted, 


Social Drama and Big Daddy 


VERNON YOUNG 


WITH NO FOKETHOUGHT of a comparative 
essay in cultural mores, I attended two New 
York theatrical productions on the same spring 
day: Stark Young’s translation of Anton 
Chekhov's The Three Sisters, staged by Harold 
Ross “off-Broadway,” and Tennessee Williams’ 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, which had just been 
awarded two ostensible recognitions of dramatic 
excellence, the Pulitzer Drama Award and the 
New York Drama Critics’ Circle Award. At 
the Fourth Street Theater, near the Bowery, I 
paid $1.75 to see the Chekhov play semi-arena- 
staged, as it were, in a somewhat demoded 
building with creaking floors which had 
housed, among other enterprises, a synagogue 
and a night club. When the air conditioner 
was on, my spine was chilled from iliac to atlas; 
when it was off I simmered gently like a 
poached egg. At the Morosco Theatre, after 
paying $4.60, I was almost equally uncom- 
fortable, since there was no more room for 
my legs than there is in the average bus and 
I am an inveterate fidgeter. I spent most of the 
matinee with my kneecaps under Miss Barbara 
Bel Geddes’ chin and my head thrown back 
as if | were gargling (a metaphor to which | 
shall return). On Forty-eighth Street, my feel- 
ings were violated and my intelligence de- 
nounced, On the second floor of 83 East Fourth 
I had an experience that sublimated my undisci- 
plined nervous system, 

Of Tennessee Williams’ play the Total Sub- 
ject (I make so bold) seems to be the obscenity 
of being human. The Situational Subject is 


certainly two-headed, or should one say 
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bivalvular? In one direction—chiefly face- 
front—it is the struggle of a shrill young 
woman who enjoys the sobriquet of Maggie 
the Cat to reclaim her sot husband, Brick, from 
impotence, a disability reflected in his unwill- 
ingness to function at any useful level since 
the death of his college boy-friend, an athletic 
Pythias with whom he had experienced, quite 
platonically, the “one great good thing.” The 
friend had shot himself after failing to prove 
his manhood with Brick’s wife (and if he 
accepted the burden of such proof, the audience 
has no choice but to accept it as conclusively ). 
The Corollary Subject is the nausea of a low- 
life high-economy plantation owner (Brick’s 
father), referred to throughout as Big Daddy, 
at something which he terms unwearyingly the 
“mendacity” of the world but which is sub- 
sequently revealed as the poverty of his own 
apprehension—an irony no part of Mr. Wil- 
liams’ purpose. Some auxiliary suspense is 
theoretically induced by the question as to 
whether Big Daddy, dying of cancer, will 
leave his fortune to the alcoholic son or to the 
sober son, Gooper, whose name suitably ren- 
ders his character. ... The Three Sisters, which 
covers a period of five years in a provincial 
Russian city at the turn of the last century, is 
as explicitly (but, in contrast, coherently) a 
drama of Derailed Lives, conveying the pathos 
of well-bred indecisive people to whom nothing 
vital will ever happen. 

Chekhov's people are marooned within a 
society where factors of geography and the fact 
of class structure have cut them off from the 
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main streams of social participation and vitiated 
their ambition to live fully. Williams’ provin- 
cials are cut off largely by their own neuroses, 
by the atrophy of their mental faculties, and 
by the juvenile coarseness of their perceptions. 
Superficially, the Chekhov situation might be 
adjudged the more artificial: if, we may ask, 
Andrey had been promoted to a university post 
in Moscow, if Tusenbach had not felt obligated 
to accept Solyony's challenge to a duel, if Ver- 
shinin had been permitted to divorce his wife 
—would not the problems of the three sisters, 
yearning for wider social horizons, have been 
drastically reduced? The Mississippi misfits 
are not caged by social imperatives; they are 
victims of inward dissatisfactions (socially 
conditioned in a more remote way) which 
should comprise the normal stuff of tragedy. 
Yet the isolated patricians of Chekhov, whose 
griefs appear to be contingent on problems less 
than absolute, remain, after all these years, 
figures of universal stature if for no other 


reason than that they ask the big questions; 


they share the larger consciousness. Williams’ 
vulgarians, stubbornly infantile in their dis- 
content, never cross the threshold of their 
egos long enough to discover what the big 
questions are. 

The sympathetic identification of Williams 
with the uncouth views of his leading char- 
acters is patent, for there is no adult conscious- 
ness presented in the play to repudiate effec- 
tively the self-pity of the husband, the gross- 
ness of his father, or the obtuseness of his wife. 
Big Daddy's gratuitous contempt on the sub- 
ject of Europe-at-large (having as its climac- 
tic example a prurient episode on a Marakesh 
back street—scarcely Europe, by the way) can 
only be an interpolation from the author, Char- 
acterized by such xenophobic descriptions as 
“Those gooks over there” and “Europe's just 
a goddam big auction,” these rabid deroga- 
tions arouse hearty laughs of assent from the 
audience. To identify Chekhov with specific 
personalities in The Three Sisters would be a 
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more difficult presumption, but while the 
play is in progress such a presumption cannot 
make itself felt: Kuligin, the contented pedant; 
Andrey, the discontented poet; Tusenbach, the 
lover of nature; Vershinin, investor in the 
spiritual future; Solyony, an effete sadist; 
and Tchebutykin, the doctor disenchanted 
with head-learning—all are embodied with 
equal conviction. 

If both plays concern the tragedy of waste, 
Chekhov's at least articulates the awesome 
possibility of moral utility through social eve- 
lution, as well as a sense of holiness in the 
mysteries of daily existence. No character in 
the Williams play—except the latent homo- 
sexual, fleeringly—expresses any satisfaction 
more external or more imaginative than a stiff 
drink or sexual consummation (pleasures I am 
not to be understood as dismissing). In the 
house of the Prozorovs one hears frequent allu- 
sions to the Meaninglessness of It All, and the 
pragmatic mentality of our time has long since 
banished this play, and the rest of Chekhov, 
to a limbo of futilitarianism, regarding it as a 
curiosity to be examined only in the light of 
socially limited conditions.’ But there isn’t 
in the Williams piay (or in any play of our 
contemporary stage I can think of) so viable 
a moment as when Tusenbach breaks off 
Masha’s deprecatory comment that life has no 
point by exclaiming in wonder, ‘But just look 
at the snow falling outside! What meaning is 
there in that?” And one of the most poignantly 
modern lines | know is Tchebutykin’s mild 
remark: “You said just now, Baron, that our 
age will be called great; but people are small 
all the same. (Stands up)... Look how small 
I am.” Not until De Sica-Zavattim did the 
theater again sound just this note of tragic 
tenderness. 

Throughout the performance on West Forty- 


'My assumption here has been proven fallible. The 
Fourth Street Theater is offering three more productions 
of Chekhov in the 1955-56 season, which points toward 
a demand safely beyond fiat of the “pragmatic men- 
tality.” 
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eighth Street, I kept jotting down lines that 
would perhaps provide a clue to Williams’ 
“figure in the carpet”; but upon inspection 
they turned out to be platitudes or to belong 
in another play (which I wouldn't care to 
sec). Maggie's observation that her husband 
has “the charm of the defeated” is not only 
inappropriate to her limited sophistication, it 
is also massively inappropriate to any of the 
play’s characters, all of whom lack charm 
completely—in The Three Sisters it would 
have pertinence, perhaps—and her conclusion, 
following upon three hours of internecine 
wrangling, that we must try to love one 
another is an unlikely consequence of an 
involvement in which there has been insufh- 
cient knowledge (1 mean heart-knowledge) to 
breed love. Big Daddy mumbles repeatedly, 
“You can't buy back your life when it’s over,” 
but this is his farthest insight, comparing 
disastrously with Vershinin’s transcending of 
his own lack of fulfilment, “If it’s not for me, 
at least it’s for the descendants of my descend- 
ants!” In the festering years of his age, Wil- 
liams’ flatulent land-hog can cry, with no 
recognition of his absurdity, “Everything's 
negative, right on down the line” (incidentally 
a flagrant echo of Saroyan’s key line in The 
Time of Your Life). Conceivably the thematic 
wail is postulated in that theorem which Big 
Mamma thunders at her son, to wit: “ ‘When a 
marriage goes on the rocks, the rocks are 
there!’ (Points to bed)”—but it is vivid to 
one’s inference that the rocks were in evidence 
long before Brick and Margaret shared that 
bed. So far as the main irresolution is con- 
cerned, Brick’s reverence for the sanctity of 
abstract homosexuality is equaled only by his 
excessive disgust with its physical expression, 
which leaves one in doubt as to what precisely 
Mr. Williams was trying to say on that issue, 
inter alia. 

Altogether, the lack of dignity, of reflec- 
tion, of intellectual humility with which these 
people face their frailty is a refutation of 
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Tusenbach’s line first spoken fifty years ago: 
“The unhappiness which one observes now— 
and there’s so much of it—does indicate that 
society has reached a certain moral level.” 
Williams’ society has not reached a level where 
it is possible for any of its members to internal- 
ize his limitations, to distinguish the fatality of 
the human condition from the constriction of 
his social experience and the narrowness of his 
own spirit. Ravens chiding blackness, they re- 
ject each other’s shortcomings but expect 
solace for their own. They are as incapable of 
generalizing their misery in social terms as in 
metaphysical ones. Not a one would dream 
of confessing with Tchebutykin, “Perhaps it 
only seems to us that we exist but actually 
we're not here at all. I don’t know anything— 
nobody knows anything.” 

Both plays received productions adequate, 
in the main, to their respective contents. As 
we all know, this is Elia Kazan’s Finest Hour; 
his direction of Williams’ carnival of hysteria 
is characteristic of that expert blend of hokum 
and neurasthenia which he has made his hall- 
mark. With actors better equipped to infuse his 
baroque cuddling with their own style, the 
compositional effects might persuade one that 
something weighty had transpired. When I 
saw the play, the general impression, vocally 
and mimetically, was of a frenetic degree of 
shouting and clutching and scurrying, pumped 
up in order to salvage emotional substance 
from actors unable to control it as interior 
stress, a far remove from the sensitive, 
unhurried rhythm whereby Harold Ross circu- 
lated Ais actors, removing them carefully to 
the shadows or coaxing them within playing 
focus at the utterly right moment. The silences 
in Chekhov—those famous silences—were, in 
the Ross production, spaces where the soul 
moved, gropingly. The silences in the Kazan 
affair were nothing but; or you could call them 
Reichean: the armored sulk before the explo- 
sion. Burl Ives was consistent with the elephan- 
tine conception of Big Daddy. Ives is not an 
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actor, he’s a singer. An actor interacts; Ives 
was all alone. And Ben Gazzara was too inex- 
perienced to invite him over. In the seventh 
week of the Broadway run, neither Gazzara 
nor Ives had learned to refrain from talking 
through laughs. Miss Bel Geddes’ customary 
intelligence was useless in a part where temper- 
ament, not intelligence, was the required gift. 
Miss Bel Geddes has no temperament. 

The Three Sisters did not provide a perfectly 
balanced ensemble either. Regrettably, the 
sisters in question were played by conspicuously 
untrained young ladies; but their combined 
weakness was countered by Miss Frances 
Chaney’s feverish vivacity as Natasha, rightly 
fragile yet assertive, like a blundering moth 
—and by the solid presences of the men, the 
younger actors (George Ebeling and Leonardo 


Cimino) no less part of the living thing than 


their widely experienced seniors, Roger De 
Koven (Vershinin) and Phillip Loeb (Tche- 
butykin).* Morris Carnovsky is, of course, one 
of the finest actors in America and despite his 
being off-cast (not mis- but off-) as Andrey, 

2Without wishing to confuse life with art, I am 
deeply moved to add the following postscript. Since the 
writing of this article, Mr. Loeb was found dead in a 
New York hotel room under circumstances clearly 
indicating suicide. The aging actor was an economic 


victim equally of political directives which secured his 
dismissal from a network television series and of a 
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he carried a vibrating, tensile strength into 
every sequence. To watch him pace or sit and 
talk to himself moving within a space of 
fifteen lines from petulance to disgust to 
bewilderment to accessions of remorse or resig- 
nation, was to see an immersion in the art of 
life which the Actors’ Studio insurgents might 
profitably analyze. 

The set in each case spoke the last word. At 
the Morosco, where budget considerations 
could hardly have been paramount, an elaborate 
pretense was indulged. Characters opened 
imaginary doors, like Chinese property men, 
looked 
gathered on imaginary piazzas. But the bar 


through imaginary windows, and 
and the bed (with its rocks) were impenitently 
3-D. Richard Jackson's set for Chekhov was 
modestly realistic within the spatial limita- 
tions, and the lighting was justly the crucial 
co-ordinator of effects. At one point during 
the Morosco fiasco, someone refers to a chande- 
lier, archly not in evidence. ... At the Fourth 
Street Theater the chandelier was real. 


tragic catastrophe in his family circle. Taken together, 
these visitations comprise an unavoidable resemblance to 
the spiritual burdens of the Chekhovian world which 
Mr. Loeb had but recently been required to enunciate; 
in retrospect they confer double poignance on his por- 
trayal of Tchebutykin. Than that sensitive portrayal, 
few erect a more fitting monument for themselves. 
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ence, has been great. And in all cases the 
social contract has prevailed only because the 
embattled mobs got tired of death and pillage. 
Selfishness, only slightly enlightened, had a 
better chance of dying in a silk and canopied 
bed. 

All social scientists agree that vigilantism 
seldom remains a pure and noble purpose. In 
view of the indisputable fact that every in- 
dividual is a complex of ego, vanity, lusts, 
and disciplinary frustrations, it is doubtful 
that vigilantism can possibly begin nobly. It 
will invent a slogan and drape itself in a 
mantle of sanctity, but its more sordid fea- 
tures will be apparent from the start. Vigi- 
lantes must kill off other vigilantes before it 
can begin to function in behalf of the stronger 
leadership. This process is known as the 
“purge.” Soviet Russia has one every few 
months with such inexplicable results as the 
purging of the long-time purger, Beria. Who 
purges whom remains the mystery to the West- 
ern mind. For all we knew Beria was as much 
a world-dominating Communist as Malenkov, 
Bulganin, and Khrushchev. But, then, you 
never know about vigilantes. 

We suppose vigilantism is latent and basic 
in the human race. It is the purpose of demo- 
cratic law to channel the urges to the legisla- 
tive chambers and, at the same time, to pro- 
tect dissident minorities or majorities against 
the invasion of their “inalienable” rights. It is 
the right of every state to protect itself from 
present and urgent dangers. If, however, these 
dangers are not urgent, the sphere of individ- 
ual sovereignty must be granted if only, in 
the theory of the founding fathers of this 
country, to avoid violence and revolution. 

Following every economic and psychological 
dislocation such as a world war, vigilantism 
rides hard. One need only equate the mood of 
1956 with that of 1926 to see a frightening 
repetition of historical patterns. Invariably the 
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victors quarrel over the spoils, and the ally 
who once had your cheers now has your hate. 

In the case of the United States, Britain, 
and France, the hostility of Russia is not an 
invention. While we doubt that the govern- 
ment of commissars differs much from the 
government of czars and oligarchs, or that the 
Communist International is more foolish than 
the Triple Alliance, there is no question of foe 
and his methods. The “bear that walks like 
a man” is mastodonic and terrifying. 

What is more, he is the stupidest meddler 
this nation ever has had to put up with. His 
principle of a “‘leader state” supposedly dedi- 
cated to the welfare of the masses is indistin- 
guishable from the Holy Alliance of Paul and 
Alexander | which said the globe should be 
divided among three divinely-ordained em- 
perors —an idea that provoked the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The czars’ Soviet successors have subjugated 
part of the world. Their agents are at work 
among the other powers with secret societies, 
with spies, and with efforts to contaminate 
the blood stream of the democratic corpus. 
The troops of infiltration are probably as old 
as national boundaries. The Trojan Horse is 
not of twenticth-century invention. Until re- 
cently this country was remote and immune 
from the machinations of Europe and Asia. 
Now we are in it as completely as was Eliza- 
beth I’s England in 1588 when Philip of Spain 
sent his Armada against her. He had previously 
tried conquest by a means that would have 
appealed to somebody like Molotov: he had 
married England's preceding queen. 

An unscrupulous foe at the doorstep—or, 
sometimes, at the dinner table—requires two 
actions. One is alertness of law enforcement 
against forms of subversion or treason. The 
other is a preservation of national ideals for 
the sake of the stronger state and also to let 
this state stand before the world as a rebuke 
to government by ukase, secret police, and 
drumhead court verdicts. 
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We trust the assumption of a historical 
viewpoint on cold wars will convince anybody 
that this writer, this publication, and the 
institution that sponsors it are as patriotic as 
anybody else, as dedicated to the survival of 
the United States of America in its present 
form, as willing to fight for country “right 
or wrong,” as trustful of the assorted solons 
and administrators who are elected by our 
votes and to whom are delegated the best inter- 
ests of the land. 


ALL THIS would have slight relevancy to a 
discussion of the Resident Arts did not the 
vigilantism of the last fifteen years wear so 
frequently the colors of our flag. We first 
encountered it in the fall of 1942 when a 
major Dallas motion picture theater exhibited 
an early “service picture.”’ Since the United 
States had been in the war only a few months, 
this film had all the appearance of a “quickie.” 

The “service picture,” produced by the 
studios at the behest of the government, was 
calculated to orient prospective draftees and 
their families in the business of military train- 
ing and to develop morale in the branches of 
the service. As the war went on these pictures 
got better and better, and gave the war effort 
salient assist. There is, however, one incor- 
rigible fact about the American filmgoer. 
Feed him all the propaganda you want, all that 
is needed for the emergency—but make it in- 
teresting and good entertainment or he won't 
take it. He won't even go to see it. 

The picture was a poor one. As a movie 
critic we had to say so—and as a movie critic 
we got a deluge of letters charging lack of 
sympathy with the struggle, partiality to the 
Germans, a rarefied intellectualism that could 
not conceive the problems of war-shattered 
families. A woman, obviously gentle, wrote 
that we didn’t know what people were going 
through. 

We were both disturbed and aggrieved. It 
just happened that our son was already in the 
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service and destined for the front. We had 
sold our house and broken up housekeeping on 
assurance that our application for the Army 
would be accepted despite our age. We were 
awaiting call. Answering the note of the 
woman privately, we begged her not to con- 
fuse our report of a bad film with our feelings 
about the war. Happily, she apologized: she, 
too, had seen the picture in the meantime and 
quite agreed with our evaluation. But her 
husband had been called to the colors, leaving 
her with two young daughters, and she was 
beside herself with problems. 

We recall few other unpleasantnesses during 
the war (the Army finally rejected us and we 
continued to do what we were doing). There 
was, however, a growing tendency to equate 
the purpose of a picture or a play with its 
quality as entertainment. Our job was relieved 
by the fact that war pictures, by 1943, were 
mostly gems of good showmanship and blended 
“message.” This is as good a place as any to 
salute the entire industry for the work it did 
in making a total war effort palatable to the 
masses. People went to the movies to get their 
resolutions reinforced, their spirits lifted, and 
their faith renewed. 

We were barely adult when World War I 
ended, but grew up during its aftermath, The 
prohibition amendment had become imbedded 
in the Constitution. The Boston Watch and 
Ward Society was on the rampage, and H. L. 
Mencken was getting himself arrested for the 
fun of it. Cabell’s Jurgen was having its tilt 
in courts and so was “September Morn.” Radi- 
cals were being pursued as early as Woodrow 
Wilson’s dying administration, and Lenin's 
Russia was a bogey-shadow. And there was 
good reason to hate it, as its separate peace 
with Germany had almost cost the Allies the 
war. 

The Fatty Arbuckle scandal and the death 
of movie director William Desmond Taylor 
provoked widespread movie censorship and 
the creation of the Association of Motion Pic- 
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A 


ture Producers and Distributors of America 
with Postmaster General Will Hays at the 
helm. This continues as the Motion Picture 
Association, with Eric Johnston as Hays’s suc- 
cessor. The effort here was to gather all the 
censorship crotchets into one body, impose 
self-discipline on the industry, and try to stop 
the situation wherein a picture acceptable in 
California might be banned in Illinois—or, 
though acceptable to Peoria, be forbidden in 
Chicago. 

The private lives of movie stars were im- 
portant here, and the chief concern of the 
Hays Office was the “good conduct” clause in 
contracts. The state and local censors were 
less bothered about the picture than about 
whether the star had been publicly headlined 
for misconduct. None but virtuous maidens 
or faithful housewives could play screen sirens. 
(As a matter of fact the most flamboyant of 
sirens, Theda Bara, was just that—and ended 
her days as a pillar of Los Angeles high 
society.) 

Ten years later the censoring mood was 
again upon the land, but this time the picture, 
not the actors, was gone after. A new code 
was set up trying to make pictures safe for all 
religious doctrines, inoffensive to all sensitive 
races, and careful not to violate an unnatural 
Victorian set of verbal taboos. At this writ- 
ing the Johnston Office code is coming apart 
at the seams since producers and exhibitors 
find strict compliance impossible and well be- 
hind the public mores, which are never con- 
stant. 

The morality issue has raised its head three 
times in three movie seasons. A film version 
of The Moon Is Blue was denied the produc- 
tion code seal of approval because the heroine 
talks frankly about seduction instead of em- 
ploying childish euphemisms. Otherwise the 
picture is as moral as an “Elsie’’ story. 

Similarly embattled was a film version of 
another stage hit, John Van Druten’s I Am 
a Camera, which shows a distinctly amoral 
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girl in poverty-stricken Berlin of the 1920's. 
The third is quite recent, The Man with the 
Golden Arm, starring Frank Sinatra as a 
poker-dealing drug addict. This was pro- 
duced by Otto Preminger, who also made The 
Moon Is Blue and who never has belonged to 
the Motion Picture Association. 

The Man with the Golden Arm, which 
shows no sex excesses, deals with a victim of 
the heroin habit. The production code forbids 
all mention of the narcotic traffic. A sordid 
melodrama distinguished by fine acting on the 
part of Sinatra as a damned soul snatched from 
burning, the picture would never convert any- 
body to drugs, and might even discourage a 
few junkheads. Although the usually severe 
Catholic Legion of Decency gave The Man 
with the Golden Arm a “B” rating, which 
means “objectionable in part but not con- 
demned,” a city here and there with surviv- 
ing censorship powers has banned it. 


AT PRESENT the voltage has gone out of the 
morality drive of self-denominated pressure 
groups. Once it was bellicose. In the late 1930's 
it presented a well-organized attack on the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts and its then di- 
rector. The complaint was female nudity in 
pictures and sculpture—as if nudity were a 
new habit in either art or art museums; or, 
for that matter, were absent in ancient tem- 
ples of gods and goddesses or in some modern 
sanctuaries of unquestioned taste and high- 
mindedness. It was curious to see the names of 
some of the same groups turn up fifteen years 
later complaining of art by suspected or alleged 
Red artists in the same museum. 

The impulse to protest is quite as interest- 
ing as the thing protested. The earlier com- 
plaint was draped in morality. The 1956 attack 
is wrapped in patriotism and allied with trig- 
ger-ready organizations fighting subversion. 
The Dallas County Patriotic Council, repre- 
senting many smaller organizations of worthy 
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intentions, wrote the museum trustees on 
January 12, 1956, as follows: 


We want you to do three things. 

1. Take William Zorach’s art out of the 
museum. 

2. Prevent the showing of Ben Shahn, Leon 
Kroll, Yasuo Kuniyoshi works in the museum 
or anywhere else under the sponsorship of the 
museum. 

3. Redeclare publicly your policy not to 
buy or show any works by persons who have 
Communist or Communist-front records. Mr. 
Jerry Bywaters [the museum’s director] has 
been furnished a list of these artists’ names. 


Works by Zorach, Shahn, Kroll, and Kuni- 
yoshi are included in a “Sports in Art” show 
collected by the Time-Life corporation for its 
publication, Sports I!lustrated, with an exhibi- 
tion schedule comprising showings in Wash- 
ington, Louisville, Dallas, Denver, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco, in each city with the 
cosponsorship of a large department store. The 
show will then go to the National Gallery of 
Victoria in Melbourne, Australia, as a feature 
in connection with the coming Olympics. Its 
sponsor overseas will be the United States 
Information Agency. 

There also had been protest against paint- 
ings by John Sloan and Kuniyoshi in a re- 
cent show. The four works coming up in the 
“Sports in Art” exhibit are herewith described 
as factually as we know how: 

Leon Kroll’s “The Park Winter,” an oil 
26 by 48 inches showing a park in winter, 
was painted in 1923 and belongs to the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, which loaned it. 

The late Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s “Skaters,” a 
drawing 12 by 17 inches showing a boy and 
girl skating blithely with no background to 
speak of, was done in 1933 and belongs to the 
Addison Gallery of American Art at Andover, 
Massachusetts. 

Ben Shahn's “National Pastime” is a 36 by 
40-inch drawing done in 1955 and loaned by 
the artist. It is a somewhat cubistic study of 
a batter, catcher, and umpire, all in motion. 
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William Zorach’s “Fisherman” is a 15 by 

2-inch watercolor painted in 1927 and loaned 

by the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
It shows a man fishing. 

None of the works departs from the school 
of photographic realism except Shahn's “Na- 
tional Pastime,” and this is an effort to catch 
the motion of a base hit or a mighty effort 
at one. The batter is right-handed, not left. 

Not by any stretch of suspicion does any 
of these paintings and drawings imply a criti- 
cism of established American customs. Nor is 
there a suggestion of the Soviet line. All 
qualify as reputable American art without a 
shadow or a line of procommunist message. 

In all fairness one must admit the Patriotic 
Council never alleged that the works present 
Red propaganda — or even bothered to raise 
the question. A spokesman wrote: 


We are not interested in esthetics or in tra- 
ditional versus modern art. We are not inter- 
ested in the excellence of the art or the story 
the art portrays. We are not even interested 
in the nationality, morals, education, religion, 
or good looks of the artist. We are interested 
only in seeing that the Dallas Art Association 
refrains from showing works by Communist 
or Communist-front artists whose records of 
Communist-front affiliations are public infor- 
mation obtained by Congressional committees. 


The letter of the Patriotic Council was 
peremptory. When the trustees of the Dallas 
Art Association refused the Council's request 
and the Dallas Park Board, owner of the mu- 
seum building, declared itself solidly behind 
the trustees, a spokesman for the Patriotic 
Council hinted at recall of the Dallas City 
Council, the Park Board's “bosses.” 

It is not necessary here to impugn the sin- 
cerity of either side, other than to add that 
the Patriotic Council's case would have been 
stronger if it had not invited and received the 
adherence of artists previously associated with 
attacks on nudity rather than with patriotic 


issues. 


The unevaluated files of the Un-American 
Activities Cormmittee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives on artists Kroll, Kuniyoshi, 
Zorach, and Shahn are bulky. But the sum- 
mary of each man’s record is preceded with 
this also official “This report 
should not be construed as representing the 


statement: 


results of an investigation by or findings of 
this Committee. It should be noted that the 
individual is not necessarily a Communist, a 
Communist sympathizer, or a fellow-traveler 
unless otherwise indicated.” 

The museum, through its spokesmen, em- 
phasizes that it has investigated each of the 
artists protested and has been informed that 
none is listed as a Communist by the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board. 

“Similarly, none of the artists has ever been 
identified as a Communist before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, nor have 
any of them appeared as witnesses before it,” 
the reply continues. 

The issue of censorship and its impulses here 
could be much larger. Actually it is no more 
than the refusal of the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, which operates the art galleries on con- 
tract with the city but not subject to super- 
vision, to heed a self-denominated patriotic 
group to whom four artists are repugnant on 
grounds good or shifty. 


THE BIGGER QUESTION is not the past sym- 
pathies of artists, many of whom were gul- 
lible, but whether the gesture of proscription 
actually does the country any good or not. 
There is something quite communistic about 
casting one’s political foes into outer dark- 
ness. The sanity, the balance of the American 
public is not limited to patriotic groups. Never 
did Soviet art look more uninspired or a mural 
by Diego Rivera look more foolish than when 
reproduced in the Chicago Tribune, a paper 
with an old-fashioned viewpoint which in- 
trust of Mr. and Mrs, 


cludes American 


Citizen, 
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In other creative fields, plays and ballets 
by Soviet authors have been produced by 
Americans without noticeably winning a 
single supporter to communism, The music of 
Gliere, Prokofiev, Shostakovitch, Miaskovsky, 
and Khatchaturian, coddled Russian composers, 
has been played steadily by American sym- 
phony orchestras, backed by what might be 
called the top echelons of capitalism. Some has 
been good and some not so good, 

Certainly Shostakovitch, a Composer who 
has known no other regime but the commu- 
nist, is proof of how the inhibitions of the 
Soviet system can destroy 4 talent of remark- 
able promise. Prokofiev, Russian or not, was 
one of the greatest composers of this century. 
Much of his best work was done outside Rus- 
sia. He voluntarily returned for reasons best 
known to himself. Nobody who has heard his 
sixth and seventh symphonies, his last, has 
been able to construe them as other than heart- 
break and disillusion. There is reason to believe 
that his trouble with a state that demanded 
only politics in art drove him into an early 
grave. 

So why resort to the un-American tactic 
of forbidding anything in a country consti- 
tutionally committed to free speech? If sly 
communist propaganda is inserted in pictures 
and our critics don’t find it, we need better 
critics. If artists are working for the over- 
throw of our government and haven’t been 
arrested and jailed, we need a new FBI. If 
artists are free to practice their art, is it not 
presumed that they are innocent of crime? 
For example, Ben Shahn, an artist especially 
obnoxious to the Dalias County Patriotic 
Council, was given a passport by the State 
Department in January to lecture on art at 
the Tate Gallery in London. 

According to the British Information Serv- 
ice, “Realism Re-examined” was Shahn’s sub- 
ject on February 2, 1956: “He said an artist 
must be given freedom of interpretation. He 


twitted ‘estheticians for complicated jargon’ 
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and criticised critics for ‘preaching to artists.’ ” 
You can decide whether this was political or 
aesthetic. 

The Dallas Museum of Fine Arts may find 
any policy of not exhibiting works of “known 
Communists” as untenable as proscription of 
the Patriotic Council's quartet. One viable re- 
sult of the 1955 Geneva Conference, espoused 
by President Eisenhower, was the “cultural ex- 


change” to ease world tensions, bring people 
closer together, and mayhap forestall the drop- 
ping of atom bombs. Almost immediately after 
the Geneva session Porgy and Bess invaded 
Leningrad and Moscow, not fearing to lay it- 
self wide open to the propaganda thac Ameri- 
can Negroes have a bad time in Charleston, 
South Carolina. It is amusing to quote the 
lament of the official Soviet paper, Pravda, that 
the current popularity of American, British, 
and French plays has almost closed up the Rus- 
sian-drama theaters with their glorifications of 
the State. 

Russia made haste to send to America David 
Oistrakh, the violinist, and Emil Gilels, the 
pianist, evidently the best the Soviet Union 
could muster. Oistrakh is, as any record-collec- 
tor knows, one of the finest of contemporary 
violinists. Gilels turned out to be a muscular 
sort of pianist, spectacular in some respects but 
no more so than a dozen young American con- 
servatory graduates. 

Art will soon follow this music. What if 
it is U.S. government policy that Russian 
paintings by “known” Communists be ex- 


hibited in America by way of fortifying our 


national position on the diplomatic front? Will 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts be able to 
comply? Will the Dallas County Patriotic 
Council let it? 

The would-be censors of art for politics or 
for morality, of motion pictures for morality 
on or off screen, of books and of music, are not 
making last-ditch stands in citadels. Yet cen- 
sors they are, and they place high value on the 
gesture of banning or proscription. The presen- 
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tation of a viewpoint for people to accept or 
reject is not enough. They demand that this 
viewpoint somehow be implemented by law or 
else. The else is sometimes sinister. The specter 
of vigilantes riding looms on the horizon. 
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manently than any other in literature.” Lionel 
Trilling considers the greatness of Huckle- 
berry Finn to be in its truth of moral passion, 
but his notion of the Mississippi as a “river- 
god” would doubtless be regarded by Hugk 
as “hogwash.” H. S. Canby sees the reason for 
the decline of Mark’s talents in his neuroti- 
cism, which ended in fatalism. 

The reader can now go back to the works 
and decide for himself which of the fore- 


going views make sense. 


Ernest E. Leisy 


SAN ANTONIO SCENE 
The Silver Cradle 


BY JULIA NOTT WAUGH 


University of Texas Press, Austin $3.50 


THIS BOOK is read always with pleased surprise. 
With surprise, because it is not like any other 
book, and with pleasure, because it is a thing 
of beauty. 

Some readers have tried to express their 
appreciation of I he Silver Cradle by calling it 
“the best book ever written in San Antonio,” 
or “the best book ever written about San 
Antonio.” Both judgments are sound, But 
they do not cover much territory. One critic 
goes back to Sidney Lamier’s sketch of San 
Antomo in 1872 for a parallel. But Lanier’s 
piece was brilliant journalism, and all the other 
good writing about this fascinating city has 
been journalism or history. (O. Henry did 
write one good story about it, “A Fog in 
Santone.”) Mrs. Waugh’s book is not journal- 
ism, not history, not fiction. You might, if 
you want to be academic, call it sociology. 
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What it is, however, and what makes it unique, 
is simply this: it is a work of art. 

We can, perhaps, hope that civilization in 
Texas has attained at last a firm high level, 
when a native Texan can take a long clear look 
at one aspect of the local scene, write about it 
in beautiful prose, and see the finished work, 
in the form of a handsomely designed book, 
published in Texas. 

The subject of The Silver Cradle is the pag- 
eantry of Mexican religious life on the West 
Side of San Antonio. Mrs. Waugh does not 
attempt (as the average journalist would) to 
depict the sprawling West Side with all its 
contrasts. She does not peer into the sordid 
corners where infant diarrhea, marijuana, and 
juvenile gangs can be found. She says nothing 
about the growth of Protestantism or the 
calorie intake of school children. She has chosen 
her materials and her colors as a painter would; 
she has chosen to paint, in delicate and glow- 
ing strokes, the series of rituals that, for 
Christian Latins since the Middle Ages and 
before, have given life most of its meaning. 
As she writes, ‘These are the offerings, eternally 
repeated, of people . . . who, accepting fate, 
living with a sense of continuity, out of pov- 
erty and piety create the poetry of the poor.” 

In her foreword she says: “I have been 
touched by the realization that men and women 
of Mexican origin are preserving in this com- 
munity, after more than a century of Anglo- 
American domination, the customs of their 
forebears.” 

The title, The Silver Cradle, refers to an 
actual six-inch crib of plata pura which is 
treasured by a San Antonio family of our day. 
It is symbolic of the “sense of continuity” in 
their rituals. 

Among the customs described are those of 
Easter and Epiphany, the Blessing of the Ani- 
mals, the Day of the Dead, Las Posadas (before 
Christmas, when the silver cradle is brought 
out), and Los Pastores, After so many confused 
and confusing accounts of the Christmas 
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shepherd play (some of them written by 
myself), Mrs. Waugh has given us a definitively 
true picture. All others, including my own, 
go into la basura. She proves, for instance, 
that Los Pastores has been, for a long time, a 
popular play, quite outside the tutelage of the 
church. Although most of her research was 
done “in the backyards of poor people—some- 
times in freezing weather and at two o'clock in 
the morning,” she has been tireless in chasing to 
earth elusive facts and shadowy legends. In 
the chapter on Our Lord of Miracles, an image 
of Christ kept in a private shrine, her detective 
work is especially thorough. 

In writing of “colorful” or “picturesque” 
or “naive” ceremonies and beliefs, Mrs. Waugh 
shows sympathy and humor that never go 
sticky with sentimentality or sour with con- 
descension. Some of the best passages are not 
descriptions of any ceremony. Take, for 
instance, this sketch of the crowd on the edge 
of a frowzy park where a celebration of Mexi- 
can Independence Day, September 16, is 
going on: 


Just outside the radius of activity is a 
sweetly simple picture characteristic of Mexi- 
can gatherings everywhere, groups disposing 
themselves on the earth and achieving in this 
public place, for a time that is of necessity 
brief, an effect of intimate domesticity: a very 
old woman with a child asleep on her shawl, 
a lad giving the bottle to his baby sister, fami- 
lies eating and drinking and talking quietly. 


The temptation to quote on and on is well 
nigh irresistable: The Silver Cradle is that kind 
of book. Charles Ramsdell 


MAKING OF AMERICAN WRITERS 
The Writer in America 


BY WALLACE STEGNER 


Hokuseido Press, Kanda, Japan $1.50 


THIS VOLUME is a series of lectures, revised 
and enlarged, that Wallace Stegner delivered 
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at Keio University in Tokyo in 1951. Tokyo 
was the last stop of a seven-month tour that 
Stegner made under auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation as a literary ambassador, discuss- 
ing problems with writers in various coun- 
tries and giving talks on the creative process 
and on American literature. Published in 1953, 
the book is distributed by the Perkins Press 
of South Pasadena, California, but has noi 
been reviewed in America. 

Although intended as a guidebook ‘o con- 
temporary American literature for foreign 
readers, the book defines and defends two 
themes that are dear to Stegner as writer and 
teacher: the serious writer, in addition tw being 
a craftsman, must deal with those virtues 
that transcend locale and are common to all 
people; and if the college English departments 
intend to be much more than crypts preserv- 
ing the literature of the past, then they must 
accept creative writing into their curricula. 

Much of what Stegner tells his foreign 
readers about American writing may seem 
elementary to an American, but he makes 
numerous judgments that are pertinent to any 
audience. Although he considers influential all 
the writers he discusses, he singles out his fav- 
orites. Thornton Wilder he considers “a man 
of learning, wit, intelligence, great suavity 
and polish. . . 
unusual thing, the American writer who is 
also a scholar and an intellectual.” Of James 
Gould Cozzens: “In the future he may book as 


who has shown himsel! that 


big as some whose reputations 10 years ago far 
exceeded his.” He gives considerable space to 
Robert Penn Warren. “In the force and col- 
loquial sting of his writing Warren as the 
equal of the big writers of the Twenties and 
Thirties. In the intellectual weight and sobriety 
and the new sense of moral responsibility he 
brings to his work he is the superior of most 
of them.” And of course there are Faulkner 
and Hemingway, but occasionally Stegner 
takes pot shots at Hemingway: “Soaner or 
later nations and literatures, as well as people, 
grow up to their responsibilities, or they 
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inevitably persist, like Hemingway, in a sad 
and clamorous and embarrassingly continued 
adolescence. I think we shall have more 
grownup writers in the future.” 

In his attempt to make a distinction between 
artistic and commercial writing, Stegner has 
spent the past fifteen years fighting the offers 
held out to young writers by Hollywood, radio 
and TV, and commercial magazines. Commer- 
cial writing is a sound and respectable profes- 
sion, “‘but it should not be confused with a 
career as an artist.” Only the rare writer such 
as Faulkner can write “commercial fiction with 
one hand and at the same time write artistic 
fiction with the other.” The writer who pos- 
sesses any of the gifts of an artist should be 
concerned with what Stegner calls “the inter- 
nationality of literature.” He must strive to 
develop in himself an expressive knowledge of 
“the essence that men share but that in differ- 
ent countries is institutionalized differently”: 
peace, kindness, generosity, personal respon- 
sibility. He must bring to his writing a strong 
recognition of the “community of human 
endurance and persistence and the capacity to 
stay alive.” No man who has seen or heard 


this essence “in the literature of another people 
can ever again live quite fully behind parochial 
and prejudiced walls.” 

Stegner is emphatic in his belief that of all 


the courses in the college English department 


those in creative writing may exercise the 
most intensive force to help students “synthe- 
size their experience and their book knowledge 
into workable patterns of belief and conduct.” 
As for the charge that the introduction of 
creative writing Classes might bring a lowering 
of standards, Stegner states that he is not con- 
cerned with “the cretinous doodling and hot- 
rod sensationalism” that often passes for cre- 
ative writing. Being contemporary and prac- 
tical should not be confused with lowering 
standards. He is interested in the student with 
talent who may be spared years of wasteful 
fumbling, the one who can become a better 
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and more honest writer than he could in most 
other environments. 

It is nonsense to say that writers are born 
and not made. “Like football players, pianists, 
Renaissance scholars, or typists, writers are 
the product of original talent plus training.” 
And since some students are going to be 
writers either in spite of or because of the 
colleges, the training they receive might as 
well be 


responsible and disinterested and in the shadow 
of good books. . . . Quite as important as their 
obligation to preserve literary standards in the 
face of prevailing shoddiness is the univer- 
sities’ obligation to preserve literature alive. 
They are not museums; their curricula should 
display a concern for encouraging new litera- 
ture as well as a concern for preserving the old, 
and this means courses in the writing of 
poetry, fiction, and drama. 


A fascinating aspect of the breach between 
“writer” and “scholar” is not dealt with here. 
The facts that Faulkner quit college after 
failing freshman composition, that Heming- 
way has never come within cursing distance 
of a campus, and that Sinclair Lewis disap- 
peared in the middle of the night from one 
campus engagement and came to another 
carrying his own bottle are evidence that the 
breach exists, but do not show why. Is it 
that writer and scholar are using different 
sticks to arrive at a definition of literature? 
Is it that the writer is using his intuitive sense 
of what goes into the creation of a piece of 
good writing, and in a sense his courage and 
his pride and his selfishness, to think and to 
say, “I have written a piece of literature,” 
whereas the scholar uses the passage of time 
and common consent in making his decision? 
Is Moby Dick any the less a masterpiece than 
King Lear simply because it was written later? 

Thornton Wilder's old master of Victorian 
literature at Oberlin, Charles Wager, may have 


captured a critical truth when he outlawed 
the scholar’s need of time and common con- 
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sent by remarking that “every great work was 
written this morning.” It is as much the duty 
of a scholar to say which writing is literature 
as it is to say why it is such after the passage 
of time has helped him make his decision. It 
is the writing of writing rather than the 
enduring that makes it literature. However, to 
state it another way, since good writing even- 
tually is going to turn into literature and 
find its way into the colleges—or find its way 
into the colleges and turn into literature—it 
seems it should be the duty and the desire of 
the colleges to bring it there in the first place 
by bringing its makers and by helping them 
to create what in many cases the colleges 
eventually would become custodians of any- 
way. There are certain virtues in rearing one’s 
own child. 

If Stegner’s hope that we shall have more 
grownup writers in the future is to become 
a reality, then it will be so because the colleges 
have turned their toleration into acceptance 
and because the creative writers and the 
scholars have come to realize that they both 
are concerned with the internationality of 
literature. Neither has anything to lose. But 
they both could learn more of the humility 
that goes into the making of a literature. 


Dean Cadle 


POPE, EVER AT PAINS 


The Poetic Workmanship of 
Alexander Pope 


BY REBECCA PRICE PARKIN 


University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
$4.00. 


ALWAYS IMPRESSIVE, if not always convincing, 
The Poetic Workmanship of Alexander Pope 
is an exhaustive study of poetic technique as 
related to over-all intent in the works of the 
greatest eighteenth-century English poet. 
Patently a scholar’s scholar, Mrs. Parkin 
assumes in her readers not only a wide knowl- 
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edge of the Popean canon, but a complete com- 
prehension of the terminology generally asso- 
ciated with the Brooks and Warren school of 
literary criticism. The average reader, then, 
will not find in this study a companion for 
a lazy evening at the fireside. The scholar, on 
the other hand, whether he be interested in 
Pope in particular or in the theory of literary 
criticism in general, will find here much stimu- 
lation and no small amount of elucidation. 
Mrs. Parkin states that her purpose in writ- 
ing this book is to “continue the critical 
revaluation of Pope, showing how as a con- 
scious and careful craftsman he used various 
rhetorical elements in the traditional media to 
achieve his individual poetic communication.” 
The scope of her intent is revealed by 
twelve of the thirteen chapter headings: 
“The Implied Dramatic Speaker”; “Irony”; 
“Humor”; “Parallelism, Antithesis, and Para- 
dox”; “Metaphor”; “Tension”; “Tonal Varia- 
tion”; ““Narrative Elements’’; 
“Imitation”; “The Approach to Correctible 
Evil”; and “Pope’s Poetic World.” Any dif- 
fuseness into which the author might con- 
ceivably have been tempted owing to the wide 
range of topics is effectively curbed by the 
use of a two-point thesis which serves to bind 
the various elements into a unified whole. 
Although the thesis is not an original one, 
stressing as it does, first, that Pope was con- 
stantly aware of the Horatian precept of the 
via media, and, second, that the poet was ever 
at pains to relate the parts to the whole, never- 
theless, by underlining the fact that these two 
principles operate on both the rhetorical and 
metaphysical levels, the author has managed 


to give to each concept a new vitality and 
significance. 


The clarity which characterizes the work 
as a whole, however, does not obtain in each 
individual part. For example, in the second 
chapter, “The Implied Dramatic Speaker,” 
there is a “can’t-see-the-forest-for-the-trees” 
confusion, resulting from an overuse of what 
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can only be termed scholarly jargon, which 
obviates whatever conviction its somewhat 
tenuous thesis might otherwise have carried. 
The same may be said of the chapter on 
“Irony.” On the other hand, the excellent 
studies of “Metaphor,” ‘Genre,”’ and “Imita- 
tion” are so brilliant in their concept and exe- 
cution that one ceases to regret that in them 
the author has not followed the critical pre- 
cepts of Pope, which she paraphrases as 
follows: 


He |the critic] must eschew the grand style 
and choose his diction from everyday words. 
He must avoid scholarly jargon and technical 
terms, seeking out familiar phrases and collo- 
quial turns of idiom. In short, though he must 
not sacrifice clarity and verbal tension, his 
diction too must be middle-of-the-road. 


Margaret Morton Blum 


SARDONIC EYE ON SHELLEY 
Flight of the Skylark 


BY SYLVA NORMAN 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $4.50 


THIS Is an example of a study that needed to 
be done, but done better. The concern of the 
author is to describe the growing reputation 
of Shelley from the year of his death on into 
the present century. Miss Norman presents an 
entertaining summary of facts about Shelley's 
family, friends, and followers up to the time 
of 1886. Thereafter, her study becomes an 
epilogue of familiar figures who have liked or 
disliked the poet. The author is meaningfully 
cognizant of differences of twentieth-century 
opinion on Shelley, but she does nothing to 
clear the matter of why the poet should be 
liked or disliked. In fact, an argument against 
the work as a whole is that it possesses too little 
interpretation of the poet and too much biog- 
raphy of members of his camp, which indeed is 
what this “reputation” study is largely about. 

An astonishing and disturbing disclosure of 
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Flight of the Skylark is that few of Shelley’s 
personal associates or posthumous advocates are 
admirable people. After Shelley's death, Tre- 
lawny, whose contributions of literature and 
friendship in behalf of the poet are permanent, 
becomes memorable for his prosecution of 
marriage simultaneously with Mary Shelley, 
Claire Clairmont, and Jane Williams; or, nicely 
macabre, for his return of the body of his 
child, weeks dead and unembalmed, to its 
Greek mother, his wife. Mary Shelley, the 
author of an intelligent Gothic novel and a 
person of character, perception, and precocious 
sense, is bound into a bag of depressive cares 
and threnodic wails where she languishes with 
little removal until her death. Edward Dowden, 
Shelley’s official biographer and a Victorian 
scholar of note, is quoted: “It is the demon’s 
wish that Shelley should have a biographer who 
mingles sense with madness, and therefore he 
picked out me.” Whoever the member of 
the poet's perennial coterie—Medwin, Hogg, 
Godwin, the Clairmonts, or Quiller-Couch, 
Colvin, or W. M. Rossetti—there is given him 
his cute, or quaint, or evil oddity. We do not 
pretend that either Bohemian or scholarly 
intelligence is dominated by such marvelous 
extranea. 

In 1951, Professor Frederick Pottle of Yale 
acknowledged before an academic audience in 
New York that contemporary complaints of 
Shelley had retarded critical appreciation of the 
poet for at least a hundred years to come. 


Miss Norman's study will do little to relieve the 
duress. This, indeed, should not be the function 
of her book, but neither should it decline the 
gratuity that seems a minimal demand, a more 
dimensional, critical, and objective descrip- 
tion of the poet’s fame. 

We like the taste of George H. Ford in his 
reputation work on Keats entitled Keats and 
the Victorians. We recognize the work as 
already a classic of scholarship. A principal 
reason is that Mr. Fozd equates his findings 
so well with the recogn zable truth that Keats 
is a major poet not only because his poetry is 
major, which is our privilege to judge as well 
as his, but because the major writers and 
movements since have appreciated Keats the 
most. Sylva Norman, by her witty and sardonic 
evaluations, goes below even approximate 
justice for the case that can be held for 
Shelley. The poet had more general admira- 
tion among Victorian figures than Keats. Even 
amid our centenary celebrations of Keats in 
1921, the Times Literary Supplement published 
more material about Shelley. 

Most readers and surely most critics and 
scholars today will assume that Shelley’s poetic 


genius remains current, Yet, can the skylark 
have full flight of his cumulus world if one 
accepts, as Miss Norman, that he had for 
friends and posthumous admirers no other 
than a group of bungling, earth-borne geese? 


Meade Harwell 
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SELECTED WRITINGS 


of 
TOM GOOCH 
EDITED BY DECHERD TURNER 
INTRODUCTION BY UMPHREY Ltt 


D uring the fifty years that the late Tom C. Gooch was successively cartoonist, 


editor, and publisher of the Dallas Times Herald he never lost his touch as a 


writer. He knew his newspaper from the ground up; he also knew his city and 
its people intimately and kept their interest foremost in his mind. The writings 
in this collection reflect his genial personality as well as the spirit of a perceptive 
viewer of events during a critical time in the country’s history. 


Mr. Gooch’s editorials, which for many years appeared on his paper's front 
page, were signed The Editor — a phrase which became one of his trademarks. 
Then in the 1930's and 1940's Mr. Gooch wrote a daily column tor his paper in 
which he promised both “to defend and violate tradition.” “We will not be hide- 
bound,” he wrote, “and there will be latitude in our attempts to be both serious 
and funny.” Mr. Gooch’s columns often ended with the words “That's all for 
today,” aptly chosen as the title for this volume. 


“Mr. Gooch wrote primarily for people within the Dallas area, but he was not 
provincial-minded. On the contrary he was national-minded. A large percentage of 
his writings included in the book deal with affairs during the second Roosevelt 
ad ministration, and they dluminate what ws now history. 


“At home and in Washington, he was a constant commentator on government, on 
spectfic politicians and specific policies, but in his comments there 1s nothing of the 
rancor and hatred that in bis time came to be the common denominator of many 
neuspaper and radio commentators. | cannot find a single cvrolation of far play, 
moderation and decent respect for the opinions of others... There are plenty of 
quotable instances of homely wisdom in this book.” J. Frank Donn 


“It is good to have such an ably-edited, well-organized selection of bis writings 
while the memory of his vibrant personality is still fresh in the minds of so many 
who knew him at first hand.” Sam ACHESON 


Illustrated, 388 pages, $5.00 


At your bookstore 
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Economic Change in Texas, 1875-1901 
By JOHN S. SPRATT 


= faced great changes during the last twenty-five years of the 19th century. 
In 1875 much of Texas was the home of Indians and buffalo; in ten years both were 
gone. The first strand of barbed wire was stretched in 1875 and within fifteen years 
the range had been fenced. 

Here is the history of that time — when the economic progress of Texas was 
unhindered by cither war or Reconstruction, and the wilderness was converted into 
an empire, a period closing with the bringing in of Spindletop gusher in 1901, the 
most significant single event in the state's industrial development. Spindletop insured 
the ultimate supremacy of industry over agriculture in Texas and affected in no small 
measure the destiny of the United States and the whole world. 


permanent contribution ...a framework for future 
histovical thinking and uviting in a neglected field.” 
Stuart McGregor, Editor, Texas Almanac 


“Here is a good economic picture of the Lone Star State during 
the last quarter of the 19th century—the period preceding the 
gusber at Spindletop..... A fine piece of work.” 

Austin American-Statesman 


JOUN S. SpRATE ty a member of the economics faculty at Southern Methodist U niver- 

sity. In this volume he reveals himsclf as a distinguished economic historian of his 

native Texas, writing from a background of business training as well as academic 

achievement. 368 pages. $5.00 
Mt your hookstore 
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